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Notes. 
F, QUARLES AND BUNYAN. 

That the almost inspired dreamer was in 
later days an admiring reader of the pious and 
ingenious author of The Emblems (as I doubt not 
also in his youthful days he had conned with 
delight the wondrous pages of the Fuerie (Queen ) 


I think extremely likely; and, if I deceive not | 


myself, I discover in one of the two of the en- 
closed extracts the subject matter for the title 


and some of the personages of Bunyan’s less famed | 
allegory of the Holy War (of which I have a nice | 
1682, with portrait | 


copy of the first edition, 
and folding plate), and in the other the hint for 
Vanity Far in his ever-living prose epic. My 
extracts are from a volume of Quarles containir 

divers poems—all with separate titles, and all of 
the same date (1634), commencing with “A Feast 
for Wormes,” dedicated to “the Sacred Majesty 
of Charles.” The subject of this poem is the 


Book of Jonas, each chapter having the poetical | 


argument, heading, and a meditation following 
and illustrating the chapter by moral application. 
The rest of the volume consists of “ Hadessa,” 
“The History of Queen Ester ” (sic), “ Job Mili- 
tant,” “The History of Samson ”—all poems of 
considerable length ; and of lesser ones the follow- 
ing: Pentelogia, five sonnets of sixteen. lines each, 
entitled “Mors tua,” “Mors Christi,” “Fraus 


Mundi,” “ Gloria Coeli,” “ Dolor Inferni.” These 
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Gallant Gay Lo- 


his | _. e ° . 
| Now this appears to me suggestive of-- 
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are followed by other five, differing in treatment, 
butsimilarly entitled. “Sion’s Sonets” (sic) twenty- 
five in number, being a paraphrase of Solomon’s 
Song. “Sion’s Elegies, wept by Jeremie the Pro- 
phet, and Paraphrased by Fra. Quarles.” “An 
Alphabet of Elegics on the Death of Dr. Aylmer, 
late Archdeacon of London,” closed by an alpha- 
bet-epitaph that completes the contents of this 
curious volume. I should not have been thus 
prolix in its description, but that I believe that 
the general reader knows little of this author than 
his Em A ms, 

[ perceive that 1 have omitted one production— 
‘Eleven pious Meditations.” These meditations, 
in their final lines, compose the Lord’s Prayer, 
ending with the Doxology, and from this is one of 
my extracts, Meditation 5:— 


y 
} 


“* Man in himselfe’s a little world alone, 
His soul’s the court, or high imperial throne, 
Wherein, as empresse, sits the understanding, 
Gently directing, yet with awe commanding 
Her handmaid’s will ; affections, maids of honour, 
All following close, and duely waiting on her ; 
But Sin, that always envied men’s condition, 
Within this kingdom raised up division. 
Withdrawn the will, and bribed the false affection, 
Phat this no order hath, nor that election; 
rhe will proves traitor to the understanding 
Reason hath lost her power, and left commanding ; 
She’s quite deposed and put to foule disgrace, 
And tyrant Passion now usurpes her place. 
Vouchsafe (Lord) in this little world of mine 
ro raigne, that I may raigne with Thee in thine, 
And since my will is quite of good bereaven, 
Thy will be done on earth, as ’tis in Heaven. 


“The Holy War, made by Shaddai upon Diabolus, 
for ti regaining of the Metr« pe lis of the World, or the 
Losing and Taking again of the Town of Mansoul. Lon- 
don: Printed for Dorman Newman, at the King’s Arms 
in the Poultry; and Benj, Alsop, at the Angel and Bible 
in the Poultry, 1682.” 


My next extract is from Pentelogia, which, I 
think, may have suggested Vanity Fair:— 
Sonet 3. 
Fraus Mundi. 
“ What is the world? a great exchange of ware, 
Wherein all sorts and sexes cheapening are ; 
rhe flesh, the Devil sit, and ery, what lacke yee ? 
When most they fawne, they most intend to rack yee: 
rhe wares are cups of joy, and beds of pleasure— 
There's goodly choyce, down-weight and flowing mea- 
sure. 
A soul’s the price, but they give time to pay, 
Upon the death-bed, on the dying-day. 


Hard is the bargaine, and unjust the measure, 

When as the price so much outlasts the pleasure: 

rhe joys that are on earth are counterfeits, 

If ought be true, ’tis this: Th’are true deceits : 

They flatter, fawne, and (like the crocodile) 

Kill * where they laugh, and murther where they smile. 
rhey daily dip within thy dish and cry— 

* Who hath betrayed thee, Master, is it 7? ’” 


* This line may perhaps bring to mind a greater poet. 








I would beg to be allowed another quotation as 
a specimen of the old poet's force and originality | 
from the Feast of Wormes, Meditation 6 :— 


“ Death is a kalendar, composed by Fate, 
Concerning a/l men, never out of date! . 
Her dayes dominical are writ in blood ; 
She shewes more bad days than she sheweth good : 
She tells when days, and monthes, and termes expire, 
Measuring the lives of mortals by her squire. (?) 
Death is a pursuivant, with eagle’s wings, 
That knocks at poore men’s doores, and gates of kings. 
Worldling, beware betime, death sculks behind thee, 
And as he leaves thee, so will judgment finde thee.” 


J. A. G. 


| 


Carisbrooke. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN A.D. 1646. 


In a newspaper cutting relating to a meeting of 
the Rosicrucian Brotherhood of Manchester, I 
find the following important original letter was 
read. It is endorsed “Holcroft of Holcroft. 
Letters in the late times between -40 and -48,” | 
and runs thus :— 


“This fortnight business hath lyen a sleep, litle being 
done of publike concernm’t. In regard ye Scotts have 
not given a possitive answere whether they will deliver | 
up ye garrisons before they rec: the money, for wee are 
resolved not to pay ye money, to intrust them w'th the 
King, money and garrisons all at once. And for y’t 
vntill a possitive answere doe come from them yt they will 
deliver them up and then rec:, there wilbe litle done: 
onely o’r comittee and ye city are agreed at an ordinance 
for giving security to ye city for ve 200,000 li, ye money 
is ready: And the Lords and Comons have all agreed to 
demand ye King from ye Scottes, as of right belonging to 
us, to bee disposed of as wee shall thinke fitt. how wee | 
shall dispose of him if hee shalbee delivered to us, I 
thinke ye wisest amongst us doth not know. Some thing 
wee have had to doe concerning ye Ordinance against 
blasphamie and heresie, and in two dayes long and stiffe 
debate wee have agreed that it is a faulte to write, print 
or publish yt there is noe God, or yt God is not eternall, 
&c. or yt Jesus Christ is not perfect God and perfect | 
man, or yt ye Holy Ghost is not God, or yt they three 
are not co-equally and co-eternally one God; but w't 
punishm’t shalbee inflicted upon such malafactors will re- 
quire another dayes dispute; for if a conscientious man, 
lying p’haps und'r a temptation, should publish any of 
the aforesaid things, it is thought much yt hee should bee 
punished. The newes from Ireland is, That the Earle of 
Ormond and ye Rebells are all to pieces, which gives good 
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_ subjects treated of in the letter are now well- 


known facts in the histories of the period, but the 
compositions proposed to be made with the Pro- 


| testants of Ireland require some further elucida- 


tion, inasmuch as this committee is not noticed in 
the parliamentary proceeding of that date. The 
reader further remarked that — 

“ As to the ordinance concerning blasphemy and heresy, 
we has ® no reference to it but what appears in the letter, 
and it is probable that after all it did not pass,” 


In this the reader was in error, for on May 2, 
1648, a very stringent enactment was passed for 
punishing “ Blasphemies and Heresies.” It en- 
acted that all persons who should maintain-—— 

“ That there is no God, &c. . . . shall be adjudged 
of Felony . . . and if on trial they shall not abjure 
their errors - «+ thev shall suffer pains of Death, as 
in the case of Felony, without Clergy.” 

On August 9, 1650, this act was further ex- 
tended so as to embrace over forty opinions, or 
shades of opinion, which were punishable by six 
months’ imprisonment, transportation, or death in 
case of return, “as in case of felony, without 
clergy.” These regulations produced a strong 
reaction at the time of the Restoration; and 
hence, probably, much of that laxity which pre- 
vailed during the'reign of the “ merry evened 

T. T. WILkrnson. 


THE CARMELITES IN SCOTLAND. 
No. I. 
The Laird of Spottiswood, in his “ Account of 


the Religious Houses in Scotland prior to the 
Reformation,”* in his history of the Carmelites, 
or White Friars, after stating that they came into 
that kingdom in the reign of Alexander IIL., gives 
the names of nine convents which they had in 
various parts of the realm, and having done so, 
adds:— 


“Some assert they had a dwelling at Inverbervie in 


| the shire of Kincardine, and another at Luffness in the 
shire of East-Lothian. But as I have seen no authentic 
vouchers for this I cannot pretend to give any account 
of them,” + 


During the investigation of a large collection of 


hopes to our partie: There is a comittee appoynted to | title deeds and ancient documents belonging to a 


make Compositions with as many as please of ve Pro- | ; 


testant partie to come in, and it is thought that they 
may come in upon any Compositions they please. 


arge north-country proprietor, a charter came 


S’r 1 | under my observation, which, had it been seen 


have noe more to say but yt I am, yo'r assured freind to | by Spottiswood, would have removed one of 


serve you.—Joun Hovcrort.” 
The reader of the letter stated that — 
“ Holcroft Hall, near Leigh, was the seat of the Hol- 


his difficulties. It is a feu charter granted by 
William Smytht, prior of the convent of Carme- 
| lites in Banff, with consent of William Stos or 


crofts for centuries. In the reign of Henry VIII. they | Stois, the head of the order in Scotland, in fayour 
were traffickers in monastic property. Sir Thomas Hol- | of Sir Walter Ogilvy, of Dunlugus, Knight, and 
croft, of Vale Royal, the second son of John Holcroft, of | i. wife Alison Hume, and to the longest liver of 


Holcroft Hall, was an esquire of the body to Henry VIII. 
and was knighted at Leith in 1544.” 


the person to whom it was sent. Most of the 








Th = . ’ ’ i : * Appended to the Minor Practiks of Sir Thomas Hope. 
ne writer of the letter is unknown, and so is | (Edinburgh, small 8vo, 1734.) 


+°Page 507, 








alis 


dot 
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them, of the lands of Dalheugh and the lands 
called Sandie Hill, in the sheriffdom of Banff. 

The deed is executed at the convent in that 
royal burgh upon October 6, 1544, is written upon 
parchment, and has three seals of the order ap- 
pended, all of which are in fine condition. It is 
executed before witnesses,fand has the signatures 
of several of the heads of the different convents 
to give it additional validity. 

On one side of the instrument are the names of 
three of the Carmelites of Banff :— 

« Frater Willelmus Smytht, Prior de Banff. 

Frater Thomas Mathe, manu propria. 

Frater Joannes Davison, manu propria,” 


On the other side are the signatures of ‘the con- 
senters :— 

“Frater Willelmus Stos, Provincialis in Signum form- 
alis Glasguensis, manu propria. 

Frater Joannes Christison, Prior Carmelitarum A ber- 
donensium ac primus Diffinitor Capituli ultime celebrati 
in Conventu nostro Innerbervy, manu propria. 

Frater David Bawburnie, Prior Carmelitarum de Gryn- 
side, frater diffinitus Capituli predicti, manu propria. 

Frater Willelmus Galuay, Secundus Diffinitorum, teste 
manu propria. 


Frater Johannes Anderson.” * 


The existence of a convent of Carmelites in the 
royal burgh of Inverbervie is not only clearly 
roved, but its importance is indicated by its 
aving been the place where the granting of the 
charter to Sir Walter Ogilvy was authorised by 
a chapter which had last assembled there. : 

The Greenside was a piece of ground beneath 





the Lords Banff, and now belonging to the heir 
of line of the family; Sir William Clerk, teacher 
of the Grammar School of Banff; Donald Reacht, 
and Andrew Adamson, chaplain. . M. 


“GrantHam Steertre Awry.” — Question 
having recently arisen as to the authorship of the - 
line in which the above words occur, reference 
was made to the Index of “N. & Q.” as soon as 
the invariable “ Pope, of course,” had proved a 
wrong answer. It does not appear, however, that 
“N. & Q.” has been asked to decide the question; 
and as several friends of mine, not unfamiliar 
with the British poets, have searched in vain for 
the line, it may be convenient that the authorshi 
should be registered. I have been favoured wit 
the reference by a lady resident in the county in 


| which Grantham is situate. The line is by “John 


Cleveland, Loyalist and Poet,” who, according to 
, , 


| Mr. Hole, was born 1613, and died April 29, 1659. 





the Calton Hill of Edinburgh, which had been | 


used in olden time for jousts and tournaments, 
and not unfrequently for scenic representations, 
In 1456 it was gifted by James II. to the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, and the original pur- 
pose was changed by the magistrates and town 
council, with consent of the King James V. in 
1520, authorising certain Carmelite friars to erect 
& convent upon it, which they accordingly did. 
But the Reformation having swept away the con- 
ventual system, an hospital was erected upon its 
site for the reception of persons affected by 
leprosy, who were entirely isolated from the city, 
and certain stringent orders were issued by the 
town council to prevent intercourse with the citi- 
zens. Toenforce this a gibbet was placed at one 
end of the hospital, upon which all contraveners 
were to be hanged. Whether it was ever used is 
uncertain, as no instance of the violation of the 
magistrate’s order has been found on record. 
Amongst the witnesses enumerated as present 
on the completion of the deed by the prior may be 
noticed that “egregius vir” James Curror of 
Inchdrewer, or Inchdruer, afterwards the seat of 





* The remainder is so wretchedly written, that it can- 
not be deciphered. 


It is part of an “Elegy on the Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” and is in page 63 of the edition of 
Cleveland’s Poems, dated 1742. The writer as- 
serts that — 

“The State with Strafford fell, the Church with Laud ;’’ 
and says at the close — 

“ Few Churchmen can be innocent and high ; 

’Tis height makes Grantham steeple stand awry.” 
SHIRLEY Brooks, 

Regent's Park, 

[In our “ Notices to Correspondents ” on July 16 last, 
we pointed out to K. T. R. P. that the line was by Cleve- 
land. We regret now that we did not instead insert the 
query with the answer added to it, though in that case 
our readers would have lost the benefit of the complete 


| information now furnished by Mr. Surrey Brooks,— 








Ep. “N. & Q.”) 

Sne.iey anp Byrron.—I have somewhere read 
(I believe in Mr. Rossetti’s recent Life of Shelley, 
though I cannot find the passage) that the poet, 
who had no sort of pride of birth, yet somewhat 
envied his cousins, the Sidney-Shelleys, their 
descent (collateral, however) from Sir Philip 
Sidney. It is a curious fact worthy of being 
noted that both Shelley and Byron were lineally 
descended from William Sidney, the great-great- 
grandfather of Sir Philip, thus: 

John Shelley married Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of John Michelgrove, Esq., by Anne, daughter 
of the said William Sidney. 

Sir John Byron of Newstead married Margaret, 
daughter of Sir William Fitzwilliam, by Anne 
Sidney, Sir Philip’s aunt. A. 8. Exxis. 

Brompton. 

Toe Way to Live A Honprep YEars.—Dr, 
Julius von Tischweilen lately died at Magdeburg 
at the age of one hundred and nine years. He 
states in his will that the manner of reaching a 
great age is very simple. Assume as often as 
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convenient, and especially during the hours of 
sleep, the Lestesntel pesilien the head towards 
the North Pole, and the rest of the body in a 
direction as much as possible that of the meridian. 
By this means the magnetic currents which per- 
vade the surface of the globe keep up a regular 
and normal kind of nutrition of the mass of iron 
contained in the economy; and hence arises an 
increase of tlie vital principle, which regulates all 
the organic phenomena having a direct action on 
the preservation of life. (Lancet, March 3, 1866.) 
J. Tutsetton Dyer. 

Provern: “Trvetm tres AT THE Borrom or A 
Wett.”—This saying is coeval with Democritus, 
at least. Lactantius attributes it to him:— 

“ Democritus quasi in put 
sit nullus, veritatem 
lib. iii. c. 28. 


o quodam sic alto, ut fundus 


demersam.”—Jastitutiones, 





jacere 


Epwarp Tew, M.A. 





Artuvr Gotprne.—To the enumeration of 
well-known translator’s works, given in Warton’s 
History of English Poetry (iii. 331-5, ed 
would add an Englishing, in thirty-four verses of 
four lines each, contained in the Harleian MS. 425, 
leaves 73, 74, of 

“ An exhortation to england to Repent, made in Latin 
by master doctor haddon, in the great sweate, 1551; and 
translated by master arthur golding.” 

The year 1551 was that of the last appearance 
of the r Sud igl 
1485 was of its first 
out among Hen 
Golding’s trans] n of Dr. Haddon’s poem will 
appear in Part II. of my Ballads. 
for the Ballad S ciety, 1871, pp 
F. J. Ft 


Sweating Sickness, or Sudor Ang . as 


appearance, when it broke 


‘ VIL.’s troops at Shrewsbury. 







3 from Manus ripts 
$25-830 
{NIVALL. 
SMITH: SMYTHE: I 
Review of Nov. 5, 1870 (p. 600), the writer of a 
critique on the Heraldry of Smith observes : — 


“ We see it also said that Sir Thomas’ descendants 
now write their name Smijth. . . . He himself certainly 
appears in Elizabethan documents as Smyth as well 


Smith... .. Smijth would not have done, as n 
any articulate sound at all.” 

Can the author’as well as his critic be aware 
that it was a practice, more or less prevalent even 
so late as the seventeenth century, to dot a y, 
thus giving it the appearance of #7? An instance 
of this may be found in one of the Camden So- | 
ciety’s publications (List of French E,viles, 1684), 
where the final y, in Mary, is doubly dotted. It 
is clear that there could have been no intention of 
converting this name into Mari. Smijth is simply 
an orthographical error. 

With regard to the critic’s remarks on heraldry, 
I am disposed to think that he must have over- 
looked the question of trade-marks, which are 
decidedly not meant to be aristocratic, and yet 
their use is fully admitted. ’ 





| 


Smisytn.—In the Saturday | 


The trade-mark is a lower order of heraldry, 
which recognises the adaptability of the latter to 
practical purposes; and as the hand* may pro- 
tect a man’s material in fortune-making, he cer- 
tainly ought to be permitted to dignify and pre- 
serve his fortune and autonomy, on retirement 
from business, by erecting his trade-mark into an 
armorial achievement, which may perpetuate the 
memory of the founder of a family, and at the 
same time act as a federal bond among his 
descendants. Sp. 

Crcevmper.—In the note (p. 312) headed 
“ Narvvy,” &c., V. has made a mistake which de- 
stroys a very good joke. Cucumber was never 
derived from Jeremiah King; but some wag once 
derived gherkin from Jerry King. Who or what 
was Mr. Jeremiah, or Jerry, or Jer King is more 
than I know; he was probably some pickle mer- 
chant who sold preserved gherkins. V. must make 
inquiry, and “if found make a note.” V. will ex- 
cuse my correction. Such a dreadful mistake as 
the substitution of a cucumber for a gherkin must 
not go uncorrected in “N. & Q.” 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 

Soromon.-—This name is"frequently used on the 
lucus anon lucendo principle. It is so applied to 
George LIT. by the Rev. Doctor Wolcot (Peter 
Pindar) :— 

“ Which made th« 
The Kinn 

Did not Wolcot take the idea from the anthem 
that Tandel composed for the coronation of 
George III.: “ Zadok the priest and Nathan the 
prophet anointed Solomon, ” 


Solomon of Britain start.” 


nd the Appl Dumplings. 


king 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 
[Handel died on Good Friday, April 13, 1759, and the 
anthem cited above was composed in 1727 for the corona- 


tion of George I1.—Ep. } 


CENTENARIANISM.— 

“A theatrical agent once introduced an old man to 
Barnum as a wonderful conjuror! Barnum, after an exhi- 
bition, said, ‘ Mere taproom tricks! nouse to me!’ ‘ But,’ 
said the speculator, ‘my friend is more than a hundred 
years old!’ ‘What’s that?’ said Barnum, ‘ Why, if 
my father had been living he’d have been a hundred and 
fifty !’""—American Paper. 





STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Queries. 


AUTHOR WANTED: “WHAT THEN? WHY THEN 
ANOTHER Pinertm Sone.”—I am anxious to 
know who is the author of some beautiful verses 
which appeared a few years ago in a publication 
entitled Things New and Old. I do not call the 


* Or any other device. Apropos, modern heraldry gives 
employment to thousands, and is itself one of our national 
industries. 
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iece a hymn, because it is not fitted for singing. 
Mhere are six stanzas; the first is as follows :— 
«What then ? why then another pilgrim song, 
And then a hush of rest divinely granted ; 
And then a thirsty stage—ah me! so long! 
And then a brook, just where it most is wanted.” 


I do not know whether Things New and Old 


appeared as an independent volume, or as a peri- | 


odical work; but I think the latter. 
JAYDEE. 
[This work was a periodical. The lines will be found 
in vol. x. p. 80, without any name.—Ep. 
3any’s Corats. — What is the earliest known 
date of a baby’s coral and bells? I have one that 
has been in the family for one hundred years. 
Can any of your readers mention an earlier ex- 
ample ? é. ©. d 
BALLASALLEY.—A writer in the Irish Eccle- 
siastical Record (March, 1869, p. 258) contends 
that Ballasalley, when analysed, means “ the town 
of St. Leoc.” Can any Celtic scholar favour me 
with the stages of this transformation ? Eugenius 
II., in his confirmation of the grant of Russin to 
Furness in 1153 (Oliver’s Mor. de Insula 
ii. 8), mentions the monastery of St. Leoc, which 
the writer contends stood on the site of the sub- 
sequent abbey of Russin, whilst Dr. Oliver in his 
Map (Mon. ii.) places it near the coast to the 
N.W. of Kronk na Irey Lhaa. tl 


Man. 


The writer in the 
Record further conjectures that St. Lupus was the 
— saint of St. Leoc, from the fact of Pope 

Jrban V. in 1367 (Theiner’s Mon. Hib. et Scot. 
$52), mentioning St. Lupus as the patron saint of 
a parish church. Most scholars would take this 
to be the parish of Kirk Malew, but the writer 
seeks Malew in St. Malius, also given in the Bull 
of Eugenius as the name of a town. A. E. L. 


BivetowN : GRANTHAM.—Some yearsago, when 
politics were rampant, the dominant owner of pro- 
perty and commander of voters whose party colour 
was blue made that colour so notorious that the 
town of Grantham acquired the alias of Bluetown, 
and so recently as midsummer 1870 were extant 
the signs—Blue Bell, Blue Boar, Blue Boat, Blue 
Beast or Blue Bull, Blue Cow, Blue Dog, Blue 
Horse, Blue Lion, Blue Man, Blue Pig, Blue Ram, 
Blue Sheep. To which may be added the names 
slue Gate, Blue Lane, Blue Row, Blue Street. 
And if any other contributor can extend this list 
or amplify this communication, it might be well 
to use the opportunity. J. Brae. 

“Crrtostno,” CHarternovsr Work.— Will 
any one of your readers help me to the origin of 
the term Certosino, or Charterhouse work, as ap- 
owe to ivory inlay in wood? It is so entirely 
Indian in its character, though much was made 
in the N 
that it seems impossible to question its importa- 
tion originally. Where was the manufacture 





carried on, and how did it obtain the name of 
lavoro Certosino ? J. W. Potren. 


Eart or Craven’s Deap-Pit.— At the time 
of the great plague there was a dead-pit dug on 
ground granted by the Earl of Craven. Was it in 
the centre of what is now called Craven Hill 
Gardens, or has the Metropolitan Railway passed 
through it ? THUvs. 

Ecstatics. — Can any of your readers refer me 
to any recent cases of ecstatics or stigmatics? I 


| am acquainted with the celebrated Belgian case 


orth of Italy in the sixteenth century, | 


lately described by Dr. Lefebre of Louvaine. 
M. D. 

Aw EstaTr wWiTHout AN Owner: Megots.— 
From a newspaper cutting I find that at a meet- 
ing of the Lancashire and Cheshire Historic 
Society time ago, the chairman, Mr. 
Joseph Mayer, in referring to an interesting seal 
once belonging to the family of Meols, stated 
that — 
‘he last owner of the property at Meols had a son of 
a very dissolute character, who, getting into debt, collected 
the rents of the estate in order tc weet his extravagances. 
His father, enraged at this miscer iuct, set out to find his 
A similar fate befell the 
ow in the hands of the 
hould an heir be 


held some 


“ty 
i 


son, but was never heard of afte 
son. The whole of the estate i 
tenants, and would be obtainaol 
found.” 

As Ido not find any mention of this either in 
Ormerod’s Cheshire or in Dr. Hume’s Ancient 
Meols, where such a seal is described (pp 278-280), 
I am led to ask whether the estate of Meols really 
did lapse into this condition ? i. ao We 

“Frit” 1y CHAvcER.—Will any of your cor- 
respondents kindly give me the reference to Chau- 
cer in which the word frith or frythe occurs? 
that author as using the word, but 
neither I nor my friends can find it. In this dis- 
trict we have the Frith of the Forest of Teesdale, 
the Frith of the Forest of Lune, the Frith of the 
Forest of Weardale. In Derbyshire we had the 
Frith of the Forest of High Peak, and a parish, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, near Buxton. In Stafford- 
shire the re is a towns! ip of Leek-Frith, &e. Now 
all the friths of forests with which I am ac- 
quainted so situated that they must have 
been the passages or outgoings to the heath, the 
tailing out of the several forests of which they 
formed parts, towards the high moorlands at the 
heads of their valleys. The par meaning seems 
not at all applicable, though Stratmann gives 
Frith, peace, protection, preserve, inclosure. 

From an old thirteenth-century deed the pro- 
nunciation seems to have been freeth: Duffield 
Frethe, near Belper, Derby, in a charter of the 
Duke of Lancaster founding a chantry there for 
the good of the souls of the keepers of the Frethe. 

W. R. Betz. 


Bailey cit: 











Laithkirk Vicarage, Mickleton, 
near Barnard Castle. 
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GenEALoey: CHARLECOMBE Manor.—At the 
time of the Domesday Survey, William Hose held 
Charlecombe, of Bath Abbey. I can trace the 
tenure of this manor in his family in regular suc- 
cession to Henry Hose, 3 Hen. III. There a gap 
occurs, till 1240-1, when I have documentary 
evidence that John Huse was Lord of Charle- 
combe. 
the manor passed from Henry to John, and the 
relationship between these two members of this 
family. W. M. H. C. 


Tue Guns oF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY versus 
THOSE OF THE NINETEENTH.— When we are daily 


expecting to hear of the great duel between the | 


Prussians and the French batteries, I think that the 
following quotation from Philippe de Comines 
will not fail to interest the readers of “N. &Q.”:— 

“Notre artillerie avoit fort tiré, quand ceux de mon- 
seigneur du Lau s’en estoient approchés si pres. Le roy 
avoit bonne artillerie sur la muraille de Paris, qui tira 
plusieurs ceups jusques a nostre ost, qui est grand’ chose. 
car il y a deux lieues, mais je croy bien que l'on avoit levé 
le nez bien haut aux bastons.”—Michaud et Poujoulat, 
Nouvelle Collection des Mémoires pour servir aT histoire d 
France, tom. iv. p. 22. Paris, 1837. 

Now Philippe de Comines is looked upon as a 
trustworthy narrator. If his report is to be 
credited, the cannon balls must that day have 
reached a distance of about four miles and five- 
sixths. Can any of your correspondents inform 
me whether anything precise is known with re- 
gard to the range of the early artillery ? M.S. 

Bath. 

Was Tromas Guy A PvnsiisweR AS WELL AS A 
BooxKsEtter ? —I am desirous of ascertaining if 
Thomas Guy, the founder of the renowned hospital 
which bears his name, was, in the accustomed 
sense, a publisher as well as a bookseller ? 
brief accounts of him which appear in Pennant 
and elsewhere, it would seem he was at one time 
engaged in importing Dutch printed Bibles, and 
subsequently he was under contract with the 
University of Oxford for their privilege of print- 
ing Bibles; the latter would doubtless bear his 
imprint as publisher, although I have never come 
across one of them. What, however, I want to 
ascertain is, whether any other works exist bear- 
ing his imprint as the publisher. I put the ques- 
tion at the present moment through vou, as on 
reference I find Lowndes (Bohn’s edition, 1859) is 
silent on the subject; whilst I have now before 
me as I write a small quarto entitled Death's 
Vision, represented in a Philosophical Sacred Poem, 
with no author’s name, but with, to me, the rare 
if not unique imprint, “ London, printed for 
Thomas Guy, at the Oxford Arms in Lumber 
Street, 1709.” The Oxford Arms, I take it, was 
the printing-office where the before-named Oxford 
Bibles were printed; Lumber (or Lombard) Street 
being conveniently contiguous to “ Lucky Corner,” 


I wish much to trace the steps by which | 


In the | 


| where Guy so long resided, and eventually, I be- 
| lieve, as a bookseller died. My question brief 
then is, what other books are known besides ths 
Bibles, and the one I have named, as bearing his 
imprint as publisher ? > 
A PUBLISHER AS WELL As A Goveryor 
or Guy’s Hosprrat, 


Heartn Tax.—Between what dates was the 
| hearth tax imposed, and what calendars of these 
rolls exist in the Public Record Office? Any in- 
formation as to the simplest plan of consulting 
these records will be thankfully received by 
: . p 
“Joun Giiprn” ry Latry.—Can any of your cor- 
| respondents inform me who is the publisher of a 
small book of Latin poems, of quite modern date, 
which contains a Latin version of “ John ( tilpin” ? 
| 83, King Street, Covent Garden. F. S. Ettrs. 
| See “N. & Q.” 1* S, x. 431; xi. 37, 349, 116; 3r4 §, 
v. 223. It was published by Vincent of Oxford in 1841. } 
Lotumne Lanp.—On the borders of Suffolk and 
Norfolk there is Lothing land. Is this the same 
word as Lothringen (Lorraine), Lothian in Scot- 
| land; and is the word Zoth from the German 
(a plummet or level)? Lorraine adjoins Cham- 
pagne, a level country. R. T. C 


Manyers’ “ Last Lecacy.”—lI shall be very 
glad to know the date of the first edition of Coun- 
sellor Manners his last Legacy to his Son, by Josiah 
Dare. Lowndes says 1653, but I have a copy 
dated 1673, in which there is no mention of any 
previous edition, and which has at the end “ Li- 
censed October 26, 1672. R.L.” This leads me 
to the conclusion that it had not been printed 
before. Hazlitt says it was “frequently re- 
printed,” and gives 1653 as the first edition. 

Cuarx-Down. 

ParoprEs.— What collections of parodies are 
there, especially English, in addition to the famous 
Rejected Addresses ? W. G. D. 

Pear Tree.—I have the title to a freehold 
estate before me, in which the description of the 
property commences thus: “ All that messuage 
or tenement called God Almighty’s Pear Tree.” 

The property is in the hamlet of Holyfield in 
the parish of Waltham Abbey. Can any one sug- 
gest the origin of the name? FReperic Ovvry. 

RIGHT TO QUARTER ARMS. — John Smith has 
two sons and two daughters. The elder son dies 
unmarried ; the second marries and has an only 
child, a daughter, who marries and has issue. 
Can John Smith’s two daughters transmit their 
father’s arms to their descendants, seeing that 
| their only married brother had no issue male? 
W. M. H. C. 

Tue Royat Oax.—What is the meaning of 
the following passage in Victor Hugo's Le Rhin, 
Lettre onziéme ?— 
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“ Lorsque Charles IT d’Angleterre, apres la bataille de 
Worcester, se cache dans le creux d’un chéne, il croit se 
cacher, rien de plus ; pas du tout, il nomme une constel- 
lation, le chéne royal, et il donne & Halley Voccasion de 
taquiner la renommeée de Tycho.” 

Was one of the constellations named “ the 
Roval Oak” after the Restoration? A friend 
suggests that Victor Hugo has, as a foreigner, 
fallen into the very excusable error of confounding 
Charles's Wain with Charles’s oak; but Charles’s 
Wain has, I believe, nothing at all to do with 
King Charles, but is a corruption of churl’s, that | 
js countryman’s wain, churl from the A.-S. ceorl. 

The following words in the tenth letter read 
like a piece of grim satire by the light of the 
present gigantic war :— 

“La France est grande dans les souvenirs et dans les 
espérances de ces nobles nations. Toute cette rive du 
Rhin nous aime, j'ai presque dit nous attend.” 

JONATHAN Bovcuier. 


Saarsrick Custom.—An odd custom was 
observed in the neighbourhood of Saarbriick 
during the present war, that of sticking boughs 
of trees on waggons and railway carriages, par- 
ticularly those of the oak, elm, fir, and linden, 
which, according to Wuttke Grimm Mannhart, 
are supposed either to avert bullets or bring 
good luck. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” throw 
any light on the history or existence of these 
superstitions ? A. 8. 


Tae “SHan-Van Vooent.” — (An t-sean-bean 
bhocht, i. e. the poor old woman). Are any Irish 
words to this fine old air extant, either those of 
the original song or an Irish version of the well- 
known poem beginning— 

“ The French are on the sea, 
Says the Shan-Van Vogiht,” 


which is now always sung to this air ? 
Crit ALADH. 
Dublin. 


Battte oF WatERLoo.—In a letter from Capel 
Lofft, published in the Monthly Magazine for 
August, 1815, is the following passage :— 

“ What can be said of those Frenchmen who, following 
the eagles of Bonaparte on that decisive day, could cry— 
*Vivent les Bourbons!’ in order to produce confusion, 
rout, and massacre of the army of which they composed 
a part, in the very crisis of his fate and of that of 
France? Let their own hearts answer.” 

Is this statement correct ? 

Philadelphia. 


Bar-Pornt. 


Kine Wit11M III.’s Strrrvups. — Many years 
ago (some time previous to the month of August 
1835) I saw in the house of the late Rev. James 
Stewart Blacker, rector of Keady, in the diocese 
of Armagh, a pair of stirrups, which were then 
very carefully preserved, and were represented (no 
doubt truly) as what had been used by King 
William Til. at the battle of the Boyne. They 
were very interesting relics of a great man and a 





memorable conflict; and I am anxious, through 
the medium of “N. & Q.,” to ascertain what has 
become of them. If they are still in private keep- 
ing, would it not be well to deposit them, at least 
on trust, in some public collection, such as the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, Dawson 
Street, Dublin ? ABHBA. 


Querics With Answers. 


PotTrERY Query.—Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” versed in the history of this art, tell 
me what is meant by “Intra ware”? I observed 
the designation once as part of the description of 


| a dish of the sgraffiato, or “incised” kind. It was 


evidently Italian, and probably produced in the 
sixteenth century; but of the term mentioned I 
can trace nothing in Piccolpassi, Brongniart, 
Demmin, Marryat, or Chaffers, and several ex- 
perts from whom I have sought the information 
can give me no light. There is a place called 
Intra near Lago Maggiore, but I find no record of 
pottery having been made there. C. H. D. 

[We have no recollection'fof having met with either 
the words Intra or sgraffiato applied as a name to any 
particular kind of ceramic ware. The words are Italian, 
and may have been used in describing a piece of pottery, 
but no ware is known or called by these names, either 
separately or collectively. The authorities quoted by 
C. H. D. are enough to show him that this reply may be 
the correct one. } 


Baron Nicnotson.—If any of your readers 
who knew the late “ Baron ”’ Nicholson would 
contribute a short sketch of the life of that re- 
markable man, I am sure that it would be read 
with pleasure by many who in their younger days 
saw him on the bench. D. 

[We differ from our correspondent in believing that 
the life of this well-known character would contribute to 
the amusement of our readers, who can have little in 
common with the presiding genius of the “Judge and 
Jury” exhibitions at the “Coal Hole.” Those who desire 
to know something of his history are referred to The 
Lord Chief Baron Nicholson, an A utobiography ; London, 
G. Vickers, Angel Court, Strand, pp. 380, price 2s., which 
comes down to 1860. He did not long survive, having 
died on May 18, 1861.] 


Mrs. Janet Taytor.—Ias any biographical 
notice been taken of the late Mrs. Janet Taylor? 
If so, where? The great zeal with which she 
devoted herself to teaching nautical astronomy 
is well worthy of record. oe 

[Mrs. Janet Taylor was for many years a teacher of 
navigation, at 104, Minories. By her singular abilities 
in that branch of science, she gained the confidence and 
approval of the Board of Admiralty and the Trinity 
Brethren, as well as several foreign} powers, from whom 
she received medals for her various publications on navi- 
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gation and astronomy, and also improvements she made | The former, in his controversy with Bellarmine, 
in many nautical instruments, and she was in receipt of says of the twelve Greek epistles going under the 


a pension from the Civil List of the government. She | 


died in February, 1870, after a few days’ illness, whilst 
on a visit to her brother-in-law, the Rev. T. Chester, at 
the parsonage, St. Helen’s, Auckland, Durham. ] 

Sir Tuomas Maptss or Lone Stowe, Hunts. 
Where can I find his pedigree; and when did his 
title become vacant ? , ee 

[On May 30, 1627, a baronetcy was conferred on 
Thomas Maples, Esq., of Stow, co. Huntingdon; but as 
he died without male issue in 1634-5, the titl: became 
extinct.—Burke’s E-xrtinct Baronetage. No pedigree is 
known to us. } 


“ Wuen ADAM DELVED.” — 
“ Say, when the ground our father Adam till’d, 
And mother Eve the humble distaff held, 
Who then his pedigree presumed to trace, 
Or challenged the prerogative of place?” — 
Grobianus, i. 3. 
Can any one quote the original of the above ? 
DEDEKINDUS. 
[* Primus Adam duro cum verteret arva ligone, 
Pensaque de vili duceret Eva colo: 
Ecquis in hoe poterat vir nobilis orbe videri ? 


lus erit ? 


Et modo quisquam alios ante locan ¥ 
Grobianus, lib. 1. cap. iv. ed. 1661. 


“ Hren-FratvTen.”—What is the origin of the 
expression “ high-faluten ” ? W. Jd. &. T. 
[The following is the explanation given in Hotten’s 
Slang Dictionary (ed, 1864), s « “ HIGHFALUT 
showy, affected, tinselled, affecting certain pompous or 
of your high- 


fashionable airs, stuck-up —‘ Come, n 


faluten games :’ American Slang, now (1864) common 
in Liverpool and the East End of London, from the Dutch 
Verlooten. | 1 recently by Zhe Times in the sense of 


fustian, highsounding unmeaning eloquence, bombast.” 


Replics. 
PASSAGE ATTRIBUTED TO ST. IGNATIUS. 


(4* S, vi. 381.) 


A literary friend and neighbour—ready to 
communicate always of his accumulated fund of 
learning—has run this passage to ground. It is, 
where I should never have thought of searching 
for it, in the epistle to the Philippians fathered 
upon Ignatius. But now one difficulty vanishes 
to give place only to another, to my mind equally 
great and unaccountable. It cannot be supposed 
that Hooker did not know this epistle to be 
spurious, unless he is to be supposed also ignorant 
of a fact well known to his contemporaries. Of 
these were Dr, John Whitaker and William Per- 
kins, who both knew it well and also wrote of it.* 

* This poor man must have had a roughish time of it. | 
Campian, Duneus, Bellarmine, and Stapleton, were one | 





venience. 


name of Ignatius: “ Constat quinque esse sine 
| dubio spurias et adulterinas,”—without doubt, 
| five of them are spurious and unauthentic. Among 
which five is placed this one to the Philippians,* 
Perkins writes : — 
“ Eusebius cum Hieronymo septem Ignatii pro veris 
| numerat epistolas; at nunc sub illius nomine habentur 
| duodecim, quarum quinque spuriz sunt.” 
| Eusebius and Jerome reckon up seven epistles 
| of Ignatius; but of the twelve which bear his 
| name, five are spurious. In this catalogue is the 
| one to the Philippians. 

Such then being the case, my fixed impression 
is, that to this quotation Hooker appended some 
jualifying expression, just as he does when he 
refers to the so-called Apostolical Canons, speak- 
ing of them as “those canons which are entitled 
| Apostolical” (book vit. ch. xxiii. p. 1). If it be 
not so—a supposition hardly to be entertained— 
| Hooker must either have been unaware of the 
spuriousness of this epistle, or, knowing it to be 
so, have quoted it as genuine—a proceeding by 
no means judicious, considering the times in which 
he lived and the antagonists with whom he had 
to deal. But I can accept neither of these alter- 
| natives—convicting him, as they must do, of gross 
ignorance or downright dishonesty. I adhere to 
the belief that we have not the passage as he 
wrote it, and am greatly surprised that this should 
have escaped the notice of the editor. Surely in 
the foot-note, where the original with its refer- 
nee is given, one might have expected a word of 
explanation. This is loose editing, to say the least 
f it; but they are not always the best edited 
books which issue from the Oxford University 


press, 
As this note may obviate replies to my former 
ne, I rely upon the Editor’s kind indulgence of 
as early an insertion as may consist with his con- 
Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


Mr. Tew declares that “Ignatius wrote no 
epistle to the Philippians”—an opinion which 
would carry more weight, were it not evident 
that he knows nothing of the epistle to the 


after another pitted against him. “Thus,” as Fuller 
says, “they baited him « tantly with fresh dogs. None 
that ran at him once, desired a second course at him; 
and as one observes: ‘Cum nullo hoste unquam conflixit, 
quem non fudit et fugavit.””— The Holy State. 

* Of Perkins, Fuller says: “He would pronounce the 
word damn with such an emphasis, as left a doleful echo 
in his auditors’ ears a good while after; and when Cate- 
chist of Christ’s College, in expounding the Command- 
ments, applied them so home, able almost to make his 
hearers’ hearts fall down, and hairs to stand upright.” 
Dr. Whitaker died A.p. 1595, aged forty-seven ; Perkins 
A.D. 1602, aged forty-four; the former five years before, 
the latter two years after Hooker. 
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Philippians which professes to be the work of 
Ignatius. Hooker's quotation is quite correct, 
although he omits an explanatory phrase; and 
the pseudo-reference is quite correct also. In 
chapter xiii. of the epistle to the Philippians, 
ublished among the epistles of Ignatius by such 
a scholar as Dressel, occur the words which have 
brought out Mr. Tew’s modest charge of “ error 
or interpolation,” “blundering,” &c. I copy the 
sentence in full: — 

El ris xvpiaxhy 7) cdBBarov vnorevea, mwAijy évds caB- 
Bdrov Tov Idoxu, ovros xpwroKrdvos éotiv. 

To fast on the Sunday or the Sabbath, ¢. e. Satur- 
day, in those days, was to sympathise with those 
who threw doubt on the resurrection, or with 
the Manichean heretics. R. F. Suara. 

Vicars’ Court, Southwell. 


If the editor of Hooker had adopted here, as he 
does elsewhere, the practice of describing the 
author as pseudo-[gnatius, there would have been 
no difficulty. The epistle to the Philippians is 
one of the spurious epistles. See Taylor, ‘ Ductor 
Dubitantium,” Werks, x. 347, Eden on Taylor’s 
edition, where the passage cited by Hooker is no- 
ticed. E, Marsuact. 


PENNYTERSAN, CUNSTONE, ETC. 
(4 8. vi. 369.) 

It occurs to me that the name “ Cun-ston 
originally designated the memorial stone 
longing to the “cairn or stone tumulus,” under- 
neath which your correspondent informs us was 
discovered the kist-vaen, containing “ human re- 
mains,” Kon, usually written Konr, i.e. Kon-r, 
the r final being no part of the name—from which 
the lowland Scotch surname of Con—is an ascer- 
tained Scandinavian personal name, found also in 
the place called Conway*, Great Orm’s-head 


be- 





* This name : Pl : to be the “ Conovi-um” of the 
Romans, one of those imposed by the Picts or early north- 
men, the “yellow-haired men ” said in Welsh tradition to 


have settled in Wales “long prior to the invasion of the 


Romans.” Sidonius Apollinaris, a writer of the fifth 
century, the first who mentions the piracy of the Northern 
nations, believed these to have been “really Picts.” Dr. 
Latham tells us that “more than one enquirer has 
noticed in the nomenclature of a writer so early as Ptolemy 
words with an aspect more or less Scandinavian.” Of 
these, among others, Dr. Latham mentions “ Lox-ius 


fluvius=Salmon river.’ Close to Conway is the river 
called Liugwy, of which the Welsh give a fanciful ex- 
planation, but which together with the Scotch river- 
name Loggie, and rivulet called “ Water of Luagie,” 
Loch of Logie, Aberdeen, the Laga, near Jénképing, 
passing through the Swedish estates of Hiérle and Skeen 
(with which compare the Scotch place-names Hurle-t, 
near “ Kampi's fe/i,” and “Skeen,” near Aberdeen) and 
other Scandinavian river-names, are only so many varie- 
ties of the Norse /auga, loga, Saxon lygea, a river, th 
original meaning of which is water. 


(Kon-r, Old Norse Vag-r, Kon-bay or Kon’s Bay), 
and in Kune (Kon-ée, Kon’s Island), one of the 
group of Faroes. I do not at present offer any 
positive solution of the name Pennytersan, though 
from the circumstance that the place-names and 
personal names of the locality are with few ex- 
ceptions traceable to the Scandinavian dialects, I 
feel humanly certain it is not Gaelic, that is in 
so far as the speech so named may be Celtic or 
aboriginal. In the annals of the parish of Kil- 
malcolm, as given in Origines Parochiales Scotia, 
occurs the place-name “ Finlawystoun,” Fin- 
lawy-stoun, Fin, = Scand. personal name Finn 
(omitting the r final, which denotes merely the 


| nominative case) /awy, which also takes the forms 


of lawe, law, lau, la, ow and lo (in Manks place- 
names corrupted to Lhaa) = hieo, in the sense of 
tomb, stoun = Icelandic steinn, stone, ¢. e. the stone 
of Finn’s tumulus or tomb—“the grey stone of his 
cairn.” Some explanation must be found for the 
initial syllable Av, in the name Kilbride, other than 
that of the Gaelic ctl, cell, or church, usually given. 
I take it that the first portion of the name “ Pen- 
nytersan ” is a personal name, of which we have 
the modern equivalent in the English and Scotch 





| surname of Jenny, not, as I think, derived from 





coin. There is Penyewn, in Pembrokeshire, one 
of the chief settlements of the Danes or their pre- 
decessors the Picts on the English coasts, in which 
is found the purely Danish name Jenby.* Penny- 
fford, Flintshire (the ff and l/ seem to have been 
i Pictish peculiarity, found in many of the place- 
names of the east coast of Scotland), Penistone, 
Yorkshire, also Pennygant, a mountain near Settle, 
in the same county. The English surname too of 
Pennethorne shows its connection with the North- 
men. In regard to the place called Priestside, 
compare Priesthi I, Ay r, Priesthaug a, Roxburgh- 











shire, Price sthope ; Pes blesshire, Pri st law, Had- 
* Attempts have been made to convert this name into 
word supposed to be descriptive of the locality, 

l y descriptive of a hundred others. “ Argu- 
1 ved from etymology,” Bishop Percy justly re- 
mar “can only amount to presumptions at best, and 
can never be posed to solid positive proofs.” The 
“positive proof” in this case seems to be that by is an 


ascertained Danish termination, The assumption is that 
it is a corruption of the Welsh. Ferguson states Pem- 
brokeshire as one of the chief settlements of the Danes. 
rhere is a prima facie presumption that a name with a 
distinctively Danish termination, found in a Danish 
colony, is Scandinavian. Ferguson and Taylor both call 
it Danish, translating it, wrongly as I think, the “ Danes 
village.” Tenby, in my view, contains a Norse personal 
name, as does “ Romanby,” usually explained the “ Ro- 
man’s Village,” that of the Northman Hrémund-r. The 
first portion of the name Tenby seems identical with that 
of Tenbury, a town of Worcester. Tann, 7'enneson, T'enni- 
son, are English surnames. These early Gothic place- 
names, glimpsed through the fogs ef time, constitute, as I 
believe, the “ central kernel of truth,” their relatively 
modern explanations the “ factitious additions and accre- 
tions which have gathered round it.” 
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dington, Priest's Cairn, Kincardineshire, Mceso- 
Gothic kairnus, stone, from which or cognate with 
the lowland Scotch word cairn *, a heap of stones, 
the other suffixes being also Gothic or Teutonic. 
The place called Praeste, situated on a bay in 
Zealand, Denmark, might be named, probably a 
corrupt form of Praest vie. The “conical hil- 
locks called indifferently mote-law and court- 
hills” seem to suggest the Old Norse /égberg, or 
law mount, where the Northmen held their 
Althing + or Thing, the appellative of a legislative 
or judicial assembly. The most perfect specimen 
of this is that in the Isle of Man called Tynwald{- 
hill, situated about two miles from Peel, so 
named from the Norsk Thing, pronounced ting | 
(from Old Norse thinga, to discourse or deliberate 

upon), and vold, a bank or mound. Thingmen | 
were those whose duty it was to keep the country 
quiet. There was a court in London called “The | 
Husthing,” § to which, in the Latin of the middle 
ages, those who were summoned are said to have 
“comparuit in Hustingo.” Worsaae tells us, 
“The Thingmen were to the English kings what 
the Varangians were to the Greek emperors in 
Constantinople. A tripartite judicial district was 
called Trithing or Treding, found in the name 
“Riding” given to the three divisions of the 
Scandinavian county of York (“ Jorvik,” lorvik). | 

J. Cx. R. 


LORD BYRON’'S “ENGLISH BARDS,” ETC. 

(4" S, vi. 368, 449.) , 
It is beyond all dispute that the late Lord 
Brougham did write the “famous article in the 
Edinburgh Review” alluded to by F. C. H. In 
a Paris edition of Byron, edited by Galt, this 
is not only asserted, but we have also quoted 
a dictum of Brougham made many years after 
Byron’s decease. It is to the effect that there 
was not one word in that review which he 
(Brougham) was ashamed of. I think that 
Galt gives some proof corroborative of the above 
statement, but I am not certain, and I have not 








* As proving the northern origin of this word “ cairn,” 
“The fortified island” called therefrom “ Cairnburg ” 
constituted the boundary between the “ Nordreyar” and 
“ Sudreyar” (Sodor), the Sodor of “ Sodor and Man.” 

+ The Althing or national assembly was held annually. 
An appeal lay from a district Thing to the Al-thing. 

t This mound, which is still in use, “consists of four 
circular terraces, or platforms, each successively rising 
above the other, and diminishing in breadth. The breadth 
of the lowest terrace is eight feet; the second six feet; 
the third four feet; and the fourth and last, forming the 
apex, six feet. Each terrace is three feet high; the total 
height of the hill is twelve, and its circumference at the 
base two hundred and forty feet. The ascent is by a 
flight of steps cut on the eastern side from the base to the 
summit.” | 

§ Hence the name “ hustings” given to our elec- | 
ioneering platforms. 











the edition at hand. Galt reprints the article, 
In the English Bards is an attack on the late 
Viscount Valentia (afterwards the Earl of Mount 
Norris). Byron called him “vain.” Lord Valen- 
tia was annoyed at the epithet, and wrote to 
Byron @ letter of remonstrance, in which he said 
that pride and vanity were what he had always 
eschewed and detested. This brought an apology 
from Byron, and a promise that in any subsequent 
edition “ vain Valentia ” should not appear. Was 
this promise ever fulfilled? The Ear! of Mount 
Norris related these particulars to me during one 
of my visits to him at Areley Castle. He searched 
for Byron’s letter, but it could not be found. 
Brougham has been also accused of having 
written in the same review the severe critique on 
Montgomery's Wanderer of Switzerland, but I be- 
lieve that it was the work of Jeffrey. The Hours 
of Idleness and The Wanderer were juvenile efforts, 
and there was nothing very “first-rate ” in either 
work. It may seem strange that the authors of 
Childe Harold and the World before the Flood 
should have been classed in youth as doggerel 
rhymesters. But there is really very little, if any- 
thing, in the Hours and the Wanderer that fore- 
told any future poetic excellence; and we must 
not forget that one author confounded a pibroch 
with a bagpipe, and the other did not know the 
difference between a glacier and an avalanche, 
Byron in his satire took up the cudgels for Mont- 
gomery, but he could not refrain from calling him 
raving. Byron is said to have explained the 
epithet by remarking that it applied to Mont- 
gomery’s violent political prose, and not to his 
poetry.* James Henry Drxon, 





F. C. H. fails to notice that conclusive, though 
negative, evidence of Lord Brougham’s authorship 
arises from the fact that he never dented, in any 
public shape, the truth of the averment. It ex- 
isted, and it may be added was universally be- 
lieved, long before the time of his chancellorship, 
much more 1852; and it is not to be supposed 
that he would have taken the merit of the 
article, or allowed its demerit to be laid at his 
door, if there were no grounds for doing so. G. 

Edinburgh. 








* I believe that Montgomery’s prose has been partly 
collected. Has his famous tract, The Church and the 
Warming-Pan, been reprinted? I think that Montgo- 
mery was prosecuted for it and convicted. I once saw a 
copy, and, so far as my recollection goes, it would now be 
considered as mere fun, and quite as harmless as Wat 
Tyler and similar productions issued at the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century. 
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JUDAISM IN DAMASCUS. 
(4 S, v. 525, 590; vi. 36, 120, 247, 357.) 


I had hoped that my last reply to SALATHIEL 


525, 


would, by convincing him of his errors, historical | 


and theoretical, have terminated a discussion now 
sufficiently prolonged. If I may judge from his 
rejoinder above referred to, all the original sub- 
jects of discussion now seem to be given up by 
SataTHiet. He neither contends now that Aretas 
was “an Idumezan chief,” nor that he was “a 
great enemy to the Jews,” nor that he obtained 
Damascus by “ an invasion’ and by expelling its 
Roman masters. Nor does he any longer contend 
that the possession of Damascus by the Naba- 
theans had any influence on the conversion of 
St. Paul. 

But SaLATHIEL appears again in the arena, and 
I presume I must auswer his challenge. He com- 
mences in that style which he peculiarly affects, 
enveloping his meaning in a canopy of clouds. 

If I could presume that any solicitation of mine 
would be listened to, I would adjure him to use 
plain language for the future, and not to adopt 
that weird mysterious jargon which may mean 
anything or nothing, and which is only fitted for 
the prognostications of an almanack. 

He represents me as attempting by insidious 
means to “smooth over the difficulties of an 
intricate inquiry.” I can see no difficulties, no 
intricacy in the inquiry, except what was caused 
by the errors of SALATHIEL —errors which I 
imagine that I have effectually corrected. 
asserted that the theory of SALATHTEL was scep- 
tical, I asserted what I am convinced will be the 
general impression of every one who has read 
his communications on the subject. He himself 
does not venture to deny in plain terms that his 
opinions were sceptical. I do not mention this 
for the purpose of imputing any blame to Sata- 
THIEL. Ihe day for such bigotry is, I am happy 
to say, now past: we are in the dawn of an era of 
religious freedom. But what, I confess, I object 
to in this writer is, that he should invite me 
openly to discuss a sceptical problem, while he 
himself conceals his name under a fictitious sig- 
nature, and only ventures to hint his opinions 
under the cover of an obscure phraseology. 

As far as I can comprehend, the great object of 
this last rejoinder of SALATHIEL is to impute to 
me a denial which I never made, and to prove 
from Josephus that I had egregiously erred in this 
mythical denial. He represents me as denying 


that “the Romans warred with Aretas,” king 
af the Arabia Petra, whom, in the inadequacy 
of his historic information, he had previously 
described as an Idumzan chief. 

In reply to this imputation, let me quote the 
words which I actually used : — 





If 1 | 


“There does not appear to be the slightest evidence 
that Aretas invaded Damascus while in the possession of 


the Romans. On the contrary it is clear that this would 
have led to a war between the Romans and the Na- 
batheans, which must have resulted in the speedy con- 
quest of the Arabia Petrea.” 

It will of course be recollected that a war for 
an accession of territory, commenced by Aretas 
against the Romans, would have been a war of 
aggression commenced by a pigmy against a giant, 
and which must necessarily have terminated in 
the destruction of the pigmy. On the other hand, 
according to the ethics of the Titans, there was 
nothing to prevent the giant from commencing a 
war against the pigmy, in order to rob the dimi- 
nutive foe of his petty possessions. I think it 
will therefore be admitted that there was a vast 
difference between the statement I actually made 
and that which SALATHIEL represents me as 
making. 

Let us now refer to Josephus, whom SALATHIEL 
quotes to show that the Romans actually warred 
against Aretas. The passage is familiar to most 
readers of history ; and I should have quoted it in 
evidence agatnst SALATHIEL’s opinions if I had 
not been afraid of lengthening too much my last 
reply. 

Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilee, had 
married a daughter of Aretas. Fascinated by the 
charms of Herodias, he resolved to divorce the 
Nabathean princess. ‘The injured wife, informed 
of his intention, took refuge with her father, and 
Aretas, incensed at an affront which no Arab 
could easily tolerate, made war against Herod, and 
defeated his army. 

This was of course merely a private war against 
& personal enemy; but Herod contrived, by false 
representations, to induce the Emperor Tiberius 
to treat it as a war against the Romans. 

Tiberius, who (as Roman emperor) occupied 
the position of the Titan in the controversy, 
was probably glad of a pretence to make war 
against Aretas. He accordingly issued orders to 
Vitellius to invade the Petrwa, and Vitellius 
marched with his army as far as the great plain, 
and then proceeded himself to Jerusalem, where 
he was stopped by the news of the emperor's 
death. 

Here, therefore, was no actual war, as SALa- 


| THIEL erroneously states, but merely an intended 


war, stopped before it proceeded to actual conflict, 
for the Roman army did not even enter the do- 
minions of Aretas. Knowing the whole affair to 
have originated in a mere personal quarrel be- 
tween Aretas and the petty tetrarch of Galilee, 
Vitellius very properly stopped his march until 
he received the orders of the new emperor, whose 
views of the matter might have differed greatly 
from those of Tiberius. It appears in fact that 
they actually did so, for we hear no more of the 
war against Aretas, 
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I need scarcely point out that this passage in 
Josephus is evidence against the original theory 
of SaLatuien that Aretas invaded Damascus in 
the year in which St. Paul journeyed to that city. 
St. Paul’s journey is usually placed in the year 35. 
The march of Vitellius to Jerusalem was in the year 
87; and if Aretas had invaded Damascus in 35, 
this would have been a legitimate reason for the 
war, and would necessarily have been alleged as 
such; and having such a cause for decisive action, 
Vitellius would and must have pursued the war, 
notwithstanding the death of Tiberius. 

Here, therefore, I take my leave of the discus- 
sion, and of the zealous but too hasty SALATHIEL, 
with whom I decline any further controversy until, 
discarding his fictitious appellation, he subjoins 
his real name to his communications. When he 
does this, it is to be hoped we shall find him more 
careful in his statements. Henry Crosser. 


SIR WILLIAM ROGER, KNIGHT AND PRIVY 
COUNCILLOR. 
(4" 8, i, 458; iv. 167, oe 342, 545; v. 97, 
214, 326.) 

To the discussion under the above heading, 
which has long been pending in these columns, 
the researches of the last twelve months enable 
me to put a permanent quietus, I am —— 
descended from the Rogers of Coupar Grange 
had the estate remained in the family, wo vald 
have been the Ja eo as head of the elder branc 
The stock is both honourable and old honourable 
in that the hee s of the honse have always 
maintained respectable positions in life, and old 
enough to require no seals or other muniments to 
certify its antiquity. My great-great-great-great- 
great-great grandfather, William Roger, rented a 
portion of ground on the abbey lands of Coupar 
Grange in the parish of Bendochy, near Coupar 
Angus, at the period of the Reformation. I 
subjoin his Will, dated April 16, 1562, with the 
corresponding inventory extracted from the Com- 
missariat Record of Edinburgh, preserved in the 
General Register House :— 

* William Roger 18 July 1583. 

The Testament testamentar and Inventar of the 
guidis geir soumis of money and debtis pertainin 
umquhil William Roger in Couper Grange in Ang 
tyme of his decease, quha deceasit in the month of Junij 
the yearof God 1562 years, faithfully maid and given up 








by himself as containing the nomination of Executors and | 


Inventory of his guidis and partlie maid and given up 
by Marjorie Blair his Relict and William Roger his sone 
as containing the debtis awand to him and be him quhom: 
he nominat his Executors in his latter Will under- 


written, of the daitt at Coupar Grange the 16% day of | 


Apryll the year of God foresaid, before thir witnesses 
Alexander Cumming, George Ewen, William Quhitt- 
soun, John Quhittsoun his neibouris with utheris diverse. 

In the first the said umquhil William Roger had the 
guidis gear soumis of money and debtis of the avail and 
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prices after following perteyning to him at the tyme of 
his decease foresaid, viz 8 oxin, price of the peece 6 lib 
summa 48 lib. Item 3 ky, price of the peece4 lib summa 12 
lib. Item ane horse twa meres ane foall by the heirezeld 
horse,* price of them 16 lib, Item 9 stottis and queyis, twa 
and three years auld, price of the peece oure heide 4 merkis, 
summa 24 lib; 6 auld scheip price of the peece 13+ 44 
summa 4 lib; Item 24 hoggis price of the peece 6* 84 
summa 8 lib. Item 9 sawin on the ground 40 bollis aittis, 
estimate to the third corne extending to 6 score bollis aittis, 
price of the boll with the fodder 20*, summa 120 lib, Item 
mair 15 bollis beir sawn estimate to the fird (fourth) corne 
extending to sixty bollis beir price of the boll with the 
fodder 30° summa 90 lib; Item in peis 58 lib money. 
Item in utensils and domicilis with the abulzements of 
his bodye estimate to three score pundis Summa of the 
Inventor 440 lib. 

Followis the debtis awand to the deid. Item, there 
wes awand to the said umquhil William Roger be Wil- 
liam Quhittsoun in Couper Grang 0 merkis—Item 
Mair be him 6 libs for whilk he is actit in the officials 
bookis of Dunkeld, 

Item be John Guthrie 42°. 

Summa of the debtis awand to the deid 20 lib 

Summa of the Inventar with the debtis 460 lib 

Followis the debtis awand be the deid. 

Item, ther wes awand be the said umquhil William 
Roger to the Abbe M of Coup er for the ferm of the grand 


: 64, 


3 
3. 84, 





in anno 1562 15 bollis 1 peck beir at 3v* the boll, summa 
22 libs 11* 104, 

Mair 3 bollis aittis at 20* the boll, summa 3 libs. Item 

Mair for the teind in anno foresaid 12 liis victuall 

| thereof 5 bollis beir and 7 bollis meal at 30* the boll over 


heid—summa 18 libs. 


Item. To his servants for the rest of their yearis fee 





ind bountith, viz. to Johne Simp<on 306", to Robert 
Spence 30*, and to Margaret Moncur 13* 44. 

Summa of the debtis awand to th ‘ 7 lib 5* 24 
Restis of free geir the debtis deducted 452 lib 18* 64 to be 
lividit in three partis; the deids part + is 144 libs 6* 2¢ 
where eof the quot is componed for four libs, 

Follow the Deids legacy and latter will. 

\t Couper Grange the 16™ day of April the y 
1562 yeirs the whilk day the said William ! rm 
his legacy & latter will as follows: i leave Executor 
Intromitters my wife Marjorie Blair and on William 
Roger, I mak Oversmen Vavid Roger in Redie, William 
Roger his son, John Diksoune & Johne Broun to see 
that the Executors do that they aucht to do to the 

' Ww 


bairnis and the gudewvf als lang as she halds hir but ane 
man to be maister of the hale hous. The silver that is in 
the Laird of Ruthven’s hands gif it happens to be de- 
lyverit in the gudewyfs tyme, the rudeman and the 
gudewyf are content that it be delyverit to th bairnis 
and disponit to them quha hes alder t be sight of the 
Oversmen. And this baith the gudeman and the gude- 
wyf is content hereof with the advice of all the Oversmen 
together 


* A hore which the lord of the manor had a right to 
claim. 

+ The “ deid’s part ” is that portion of a man’s movable 
estate which he is entitled to dispose of by testament. If 
a man leaves a widow and no chil tren, the widow is 
entitled to one-half of the free movabies as her jus re- 
licte. If children are left ons | no widow, one-half of the 
free movables go to the child or oe as legitim. 
When both widow and children are left, the widow has 
a third as her jus relicte, the child or children a third a8 
legitim, and the remaining third constitutes “ the dead’s 
part,” which may be disposed of by will acco ofiee g to in- 
clination. t Need. 
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This was done before thir witnesses Alexander Cum- | 


ming, George Ewen, William Quhittsoun, John Quhitt- 
goun, his neibouris with utheris divers, Sic subscribitur. 
William Roger. The above Will was confirmed befure 
the Commissary at Dunkeld on the 18 July, 1583. 

The position of William Roger (who died in 
1562) was that of a farmer on the Coupar Grange : 
estate, paying rent to the Cistercian abbey of 
Coupar Angus of 22/. 11s. 10d, (Scots) per annum. 
His free personal estate at the time of his decease 


riage; for in 1606 he executed a settlement of 
his affairs, in which he specifies that should his 


| sons die before succeeding him in his “ rowme” 


or inheritance, his daughters should only be per- 


| mitted to enjoy the succession provided they mar- 


is set down at 432/. 18s. 6d. Scots, besides “ the | 


silver” lent to the Laird of Ruthven; probably 
his wife’s dowry. 

“David Roger, in Redie,” t named as one of the 
“ oversmen” in William Roger's will, executed 
his own will on May 24, 1681. He designates 
himself “‘ of Redie.” He names Lord Saltoun as 
“maister of the grund,” and Lord Ochiltree as a 
recipient of “ teind beir,” indicating that from the 
latter he held a portion of land in heritage. He 
constituted his elder son William his sole execu- 
tor, and, excepting 400 marks to his younger son 
David, endowed him with “ his haill guids.” He 
died on February 26, 1582. His will was regis- 
tered in the Commissariat Record at Edinburgh, 
and shortly after William Roger at Coupar 
Grange recorded his father’s testament made 
twenty years before in the same principal register. 
The family of Rover were beginning to feel them- 
‘ importance ; 
female cousins well married in the parishes of 
Alyth and Rattray, and at Carden in Airlie (Edin. 
Com. Reg. passim I 
at Redie and William Roger at Coupar Grange 
Were now consid downers. William 
Roger “of Redie ” died in February, 1589. In 
his will (Edin. Com. Reg.) he appoints as overs- 
man “to see that his wyf and bairnis doe their 
duties” “ William Roger, portioner, of Coupar 
Grange,” whom he designates his “ brother-in- 
law.” The abbey lands of Coupar Grange had by 
the lay impropriators been divided into twelve 
porti ms (New Stat. Account of Scoti md, x. 1 190), 
and William Roger, son of the former tenant, 
had invested his patrimony and “the silver in 
the Laird of Ruthven’s hands” in purchasing‘his 
farm. So he became a portioner of the abbey 
lands. 

To return to William Roger of Redie. His free 
substance at his decease amounted to 1456/1. Scots. 
To his son John he bequeathed the lease of his 
farm; but James, another of his sons, appears to 
have realised the principal portion of his estate, 
to which he may have added by a fortunate mar- 





selves f S 








* The Coupar Grange estate is situate in the southern 


part of Bendochy parish, about three miles to the north of 
the site of the abbey of Coupar Angus. The estate con- 
stituted the abbot’s principal seat, and the | cality was 
renowned for its fertility and salubrity. 

+ Situated in the parish of Airlie, styled St. Madon in 
one of the wills. 


they had sisters and 


And both William Roger 


ried husbands of the surname of Roger (Edin. 
Com. Reg. 1610). Thus he determined to found 
a family, or perhaps to revive an old one. Neither 
he nor his relatives at Coupar Grange had much 
success in this way. Coupar Grange was sold 
during a minority for a moiety of its value, and 
the Rogers and the Redie estate long ago parted 
company. 

The Roger family of Scotland were originally 
settled in Ayrshire, or at least the several 
branches of the house point back in their tradi- 
tions to that county. 

One of the oldest wills recorded in the Commis- 
sariat Records preserved in the General Register 
House is that of Alexander Roger at Ochiltree 
(Com. Reg. of Glasgow, vol. i.) The document 
is composed in Latin and undated, but it is 
assigned to 1549-1550. The testator appears from 
his “ inventory ” to have been a small landowner 
or substantial yeoman.* He bequeathed four- 
pence asa good Catholic to the rebuilding of St. 
Kentigern,t and the residue to his wife. William 
er, “ merchand burges in Ayr,” died in Jan. 
8, and was succeeded by his brother Thomas 
(Edin. Com. Reg.) The grandson of the latter, 
Ralph Roger, A.M., was ordained minister of 
Ardrossan in 1647. In 1655 he was translated to 
the High Church, Glasgow. He suffered imprison- 
ment for his adherence to Presbyterian principles, 
but ultimately prosecuted his ministerial labours 
in peace (Dr. H. Scott's Fasti, ii. 151, 182) 

From Ayrshire the Roger sept spread over the 
Lowlands. We trace them as persons of sub- 
stance at Glasgow and Edinburgh, and in the 
counties of Perth, Fife, Forfar, and Haddington. 
In October, 1563, while William Roger was 
calmly enjoying the produce of his fertile acres at 
Coupar Grange, Christian Pynkertoun, wife of his 
clansman James Roger, “ merchand burges in 
Edinburgh,” was arraigned before the Justiciary 
Court for being present at mass in Holyrood 
Chapel. f 








| 

John Roger, a member of the Ayrshire sept, 
proceeded to Ireland, and on May ll, 1613, ob- 
tained the farm of Dryan, in the barony of Raphoe 
and county of Donegal, from James Cuningham, 
afterwards Sir James Cuningham of Glengarnock, 
an Ayrshire landowner, who had three years 


* May not David Roger in Redie have succeeded to 
his little inheritance at Ochiltree ? which would account 
for his paying “ teind beir” to Lord Ochiltree, lord of the 
manor. 

+ The erection or repair of St. Mungo’s Cathedral at 
Glasgow. 

t Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials. 
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before obtained some forfeited lands in this part of | 
Ulster (Ing. Can. Hib. Rep. ii.) His descendants 
occupy good positions in the North of Ireland.* 
Nothing further is certainly known respecting 
the pedigree of the Scottish family of Roger. As | 
to Sir William Roger, he was sokehiy a bachelor, 
since neither wife nor child of his are mentioned 
after his massacre. No doubt his family, if he 
had any, would hasten home to England from a 
country which had acted so barbarously towards 
their father. The seal impressions found in the 
cabinet of my late accomplished relative at Dundee | 
for a time puzzled me, since I never heard my 
kinsman refer to them or to any supposed descent | 


of ours from Sir William Roger, though we often 
had genealogical talk; but the explanation has | 
dawned upon me. These casts were handed to | 
my relative nearly half a century ago by a 
pretended antiquary named Miller, who forged | 
coins, medals, seals, and other curiosities, and | 
successfully palmed them off on collectors. My 
relative, who was a diligent collector of coins, 
was for some time duped; but, discovering the 
imposture, he felt so acutely on the point that 
none of his friends ventured to mention the name 
of his deceiver in his presence. The “got up” 
seals he seems, however, to have retained in his 
cabinet as curiosities. The “Marywell sculpture ” 
is also a fabrication, no doubt proceeding from 
the same source. My ancestors of Coupar Grange 
were unambitious of heraldic honours, and neither 
used arms nor wore seals. That they were styled 
of Marywell I never heard. In the Commissariat 
and Parochial Records they are designated of 
“Coupar Grange,” “Northern Coupar Grange,” 
and “ Ryehill,” but never of Marywell. Most 
certainly the Marywell sculpture does not belong 
to them; for while the drawing is inscribed 
“ G. R. 1581,” the Laird or “ portioner ” at Coupar 
Grange in that year was, as.I have shown, William 





Roger, the original purchaser. As to Thomas 


Meik, who in 1716 was witness to the marriage | 


contract of John Stewart and Katherine Roger, I | 


am inclined to believe that he was son of John 
Meik, who in 1665 was retoured heir to his father 
Thomas Meik in the little property of Ledcassie 
near Coupar-Angus. I quote the entry of the 
retour from the printed Abridgment of the Special 
Retours of Perthshire :— 

“Jan. 9, 1665.—Joannes Meik de Ledcassie haeres 
Thomae Meik de Ledcassie patris in terris de Ledcassie in 
dominio et regalitate de Coupar.” 

I may add that there is a Marywell near 
Arbroath and a small tenement of the name in the 
parish of Airlie. CuaRLes Rogers. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 


* It is a compliment to the name of Roger that many 
families in the North of Ireland, who possessed the family 
name of McRorie, have exchanged it for Rodger or Roger. 
I have ventured to add s to my own patronymic, to 
render it less harsh in point of sound. 





MaRInF Rose (4 S. vi. 436.) —Rosa spinosissima 
(Eng. Bot. 187.) This pretty native rose grows 
abundantly on the sand-hills in the neighbour- 
hood of Fleetwood, and in other similar situa- 
tions on the Lancashire coast; and, as I have a 
tolerable acquaintance with the botany of the 
district named, I venture to think that it is the 
“marine rose” which forms the subject of your 
correspondent A MuRITHran’s query. The Rosa 
spinosissima is a plant of less humble habits when 
it grows in more hospitable situations, instead of 
its being a creeping = a on the dry sand-banks 
of the sea-shore, it is a luxuriant Men some two 
or three feet in height, as I find it not uncommon 
in the hedge-rows near to, but on the opposite 
side of the Wyre to Fleetwood. Its English names 
are “the Burnet,” “the Pimpernel,” and “the 
Scotch rose.” 

It is stated in the last edition of Eng. Bot. that 
this plant is frequently cultivated in gardens, and 
that the first double variety, in a wild state, was 
found in the neighbourhood of Perth; and from 
this one were produced about fifty others. The 
ripe fruit of the wild kind is a favourite with 
children to eat, and is not injurious. The juice of 
the fruit, diluted with water, dyes silk and muslin 
of a peach colour, and mixed with alum, a deep 
violet. It is stated also in the work quoted above 
that this was the only species of rose found by 
Sir William Hooker in the island of Iceland; 
but by referring to Sir William's journal of his 
tour in that country, I find that it was Rosa Hi- 
bernica, and not the plant in question, which was 
the only rose he discovered in that island. 

Milnrow. JAMES PEARSON. 

Probably Rosa rubella, red-fruited dwarf rose, 
which “ grows on the sandy sea-coast of Northum- 
berland.” (Withering’s British Botany, by Mac- 
gillivray, under “ Rosa.” J.T. FB. 

N. Kelsey, Brigg. 

“ Twynpgs” (4S, vi. 389.) —The word seems 
to be not uncommon. Halliwell gives — 

“ TWINDILLING. A twin. 

Twixp.es. Twins. anc.” 
Wright gives — 
“TWINDLING PQ twin.” 
WINDLE § 

Way's Prompt. Parv. gives — 

“ TwyNne, or twynlynge (twynnys or twyndelynys, 
K.) Gemellus, gemella, geminus, C. F.” 

Joun ADDIS. 

Rustington, near Littlehampton. 

In the Register Book of St. Mary’s Chapel, 
Barnsley, Yorkshire, is to be found the following 
entry :— 

“Twa Twyndles of Richard Turton, bur : xi. Feb: 1583.” 


8. B.. 





Cran Tartans (4% S. v. 146, 255, 370, 543, 
| 606.)—To a letter on the “ Origin of the Highland 
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Dress,” which appeared in the Scots Magazine 
(ix. 741, 1798), there is appended a foot-note, 
which is as follows: — 

“It (the tartan) is never mentioned before the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. It first appears in the 
Accounts of James III., 1474, and seems to have passed 
from England, for the rouge tartarine in the statutes of 
the Order of the Bath, in the time of Edward IV. (apud 
Upton de re Mil.), is surely red tartan, or cloth with red 
stripes of various shades.” 


Aneto-Scotus (4 S. v. 256) gave an extract 
from the Lord High Treasurer's Accounts of 


October, 1488, wherein varyande tarter is men- | 


tioned. I shall be much obliged: by some of your 
readers giving an extract from the Accounts of 
1474, and also something fuller about the rouge 
tartarine, both above referred to. 

BRAE oF STRAGARTNAY. 


Swoxmne Inureat (4 §S, vi. 384.)—In the 
“Blue Laws ” or the Code of 1650 of the General 
Court of Connecticut, &c., the following laws 
about tobacco will be found :— 

“Topacko. fforasmuch as it is observed that many 
abuses are crept in and comitted by frequent taking of 
tobacko, it is ordered by the Authority of this Courte 
that no person under the age of twenty-one years, nor 
any other, that hath not already accustomed himself to 
the use thereof, shall take any tobacko untill hee hath 
brought a certificate under the hands of some who are 
approved for knowledge and skill in phisick that it is 


usefull for him, and allso that he hath recieved a lycense | 


from the Courte for the same. And for the regulating of 
those who, either by theire former taking it, have, to 
their own apprehensions, made it necessary to them, or 
uppon due advice are pursuaded to the use thereof—it is 
ordered that no man within this colonye, after the publi- 
cation thereof, shall take any tobacko, publiquely in the 
streett, highwayes, or any barneyardes, or uppon training 
dayes, in any open places, under the penalty of six-pence 
for each offence against this order, in any the particulars 
thereof, to bee paid without gainesaying, uppon convic- 
tion, by the testimony of one witness—that is, without 
just exception, before any one magistrate. And the con- 
stables in the severall townes are required to make pre- 
sentment to each perticular courte of such as they doe 
understand, and can evict to bee transgressors of this 
order.” 

I am not quite certain if this law does not refer 
entirely to tobacco-chewing, as the plate at the 
beginning of the volume illustrating this law 
refers to the prohibition of tobacco-chewing. 

NEPHRITE. 

“TirervsateM! my HAPPIE Home!” (4% §, 


vi. 372.) — The verse quoted by W. M. M. is | 
from the above hymn, as to the authorship of | 

| will find a note upon this word by Mr. SkEAT 
in “N, & Q.” 4" S, i. 62. 
“a corrosive,” though its etymology is uncer- 
tain. Instances of its occurrence will be found in 
“N, & Q.” 3° S, xii, 390, 516; 4 S. i. 62, 160. 
Mr. SKEAT quotes an early example of its use from 
Political, Religious, and Love Poems (E. E. T. 8.), 
where its signification of a caustic or corrosive is 


which a good deal of ignorance appears to exist, 
as a few years ago several notices on the same 
verse appeared in “N. & Q.,” and at least one 
correspondent called it an extract from a “ Hymn 
to the Virgin.” I have unsuccessfully tried to 
find the articles in question, but think they must 
have appeared about six years ago. The entire 


| found in a thin quarto in the British Museum, lettered 
| on the back ‘Queen Elizabeth,’ and marked 15,225. It 


| Catholics: one headed, ‘Here followeth the song Mr, 
| Thewlis wrote himself’; and another, ‘Here followeth 
| the song of the death of Mr. Thewlis.’ 
was a priest barbarously executed at Manchester, March 


cution either of Elizabeth or James I. It was most im- 
pudently appropriated to himself, and mixed up with a 
quantity of his own rubbish by one Dickson, a Covenanter. 
Dr. Bonar has published the latter performance in his 
elegant book The New Jerusalem, accompanying it with 
the original (which he fairly vindicates to F. B. P.), 
several other versions, and some notes.’ 


| garded as settled, although the identity of 
F. B. P. still remains to be proved. 


397.)—In Rowe’s play the line runs— 
397.)—In R play the line ru 


I quote from Modern British Drama, vol. i. p. 579. 


Why is the quotation invariably mangled ? Rowe’s 
Fair Penitent is taken from Massinger’s Fatal 


Dowry. Rowe, though “ a tomtit,” has managed 
in Lothario to improve upon Massinger’s Novall 
Junior. Lothario is undoubtedly a very telling 


dramatic personage. 
the quotation occur? I cannot find it. 


257, 352.) —The inscription alluded to in Mx. 
Cooper's first notice as existing in the ruined 
church at Thebes was shown to me by Sig. Trian- 
dafillo, a Greek residing on the spot. 
known to all the travellers of the period of Hay, 
Sir G. Wilkinson, and James Burton. 
time I saw the inscription there remained on the 
wall only the few words quoted, but there were 
| many small fragments of the plaster on the floor 
| on which could be seen a few letters. 


hymn, with the original orthography, will be found | 





























in a little book entitled Hymns on the Joys and 
Glories of Paradise, translated and edited by the 
late Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D. Prefixed to the 
hymn is the following note by the editor :— 


“A Song by F. B. P. to the Tune of Diana. 
“ The following hymn, so well known in its abbreviated 
and corrupted form, ‘Jerusalem, my happy Home!’ is 


<) 5 
contains several other pieces of poetry evidently by Roman 
Now John Thewlis 


18, 1617. It is probable, therefore, that ‘ F. B, P.’ was 
another sufferer (in all likelihood a priest) in the perse- 


The authorship of the hymn may thus be re- 
J. A. Pn. 


“ Gattant Gay Lormarto” (4" §. vi. 314, 


“Ts this that haughty, gallant, gay Lothario ? ” 


In what part of Faust does 
Joun AppDIs. 
tustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 


TABLET OF ATHANASIvs (4 8, vi. 28, 95, 144, 


He was 


At the 


JosErH Bonomi. 
Soane Museum 


“ Corse” (4% §, vi. 370.) — Mr. Know es 


Its meaning is always 
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perfectly clear. I append an earlier instance, 
where it is used simply for material caustics. The 
etymologic attempt of the poet is curious :— 
“ And, as hit is corsed of kynde & hit coostez als, 
pe clay bat clenges per-by arn corsyes strong, 
As alum & alkaran, that angré arn bope 
Soufre sour, & saundyuer, & oper such mony.” 
Alliterative Poems, p. 68, 1, 1034, E. E. T. 8. 
==“ And, as it [the Dead Sea] is cursed by nature and 
its coasts also, 
the clay that clings thereby are corsyes strong, as 
alum,” &c, 
Examples of its use will be found in both Hal- 
liwell and Wright’s Archaic Dictionaries. 
Joun ADDIS. 
Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex, 


Awcrent Irntsu Arts, etc. (4" S, vi. 385.) — 
To reply in extenso to the queries put forward by 
TEERAN would be simply to write a history of 
ancient Irish civilization; and though I have a 
strong inclination to attempt it, still the time 
at my — and the space you could afford 
me would be totally inadequate to the require- 
ments; hence I must content myself by giving 
the titles of several books to which reference 
might with profit be made by your correspondent. 
These are— 

1. Dr. Martin O’Brennan’s two volumes: the 
first being entitled Antiquities, the second A 
School History of Ireland. There is no date of 
publication on the title-page, but the dedication 
is dated 1858. 

2. The National Music of Ireland, by M. Connan. 
My edition lacks title-page, but was compiled 
osterior to 1845, and printed by E. Bull, 6, 

Jachelor’s Walk, Dublin. 

3. An Illustrated History of Ireland, by M. F.C., 
1868. 

These works are compilations from all authori- 
ties on the subject of early Irish history, inter- 
spersed with some ingenious speculations and 
criticisms on the part of the authors or compilers. 
All point conclusively to the fact that a certain 
degree of civilization or refinement existed in Ire- 
land at a period anterior to that at which the 
history of English civilization commences. 

Naturally the historian of Ireland must trust 
much to tradition, as the “ stamping-out ” policy 
exercised by medieval English governments tc- 
wards the Irish had the effect of destroying almost 
all records of early Irish history but those tradi- 
tions that were inscribed on the hearts of the 
people. Still, so long as these traditions do not 
outrage that “ community of tradition ” of which 
Schlegel speaks ( Philosophy of History, Robert- 
son’s translation, Bohn’s edition, 1852, p. 73), I 
think we may be justified in accepting them even 
while labouring in “the cause of historical ac- 
curacy.” Tuomas Tutty, Jun. 
Broughton, Manchester, 


| 











Swow Snors (4" S. vi. 345.) —Forty years ago 
wooden snow shoes were worn by mules in crosg- 
ing the mountains in South America. I can just 
remember a pair that had been used by one of the 
mules that carried my father across the Andes in 
1828. 1 should think similar shoes were stil] 
worn. They were of a hard wood, apparently of 
the shape of the hoof; and in going over the more 
dangerous passes where a great rock rose on one 
side of a narrow path of little more than fifteen 
or twenty inches Frond in places, and an immense 
precipice yawned on the other, the traveller, on 
his first venture, had his eyes bandaged by the 
muleteer, and the mule, throwing its four wooden- 
shod hoofs together, slid down the pass with the 
utmost steadiness, but of course the slightest 
overbalancing of the rider would have toppled 
down both man and horse several thousand feet 
out of their course. Although the human foot is 
so very different, still it is very comprehensible 
that a man with a properly constructed shoe of 
wood, and accustomed to walking on the yielding 
snow, and supported on the fatty diet indulged in 
in a cold country, would, between walking, slid- 
ing and trotting, be able to get through his ninety 
miles a day. T. Hetssy, 

REMARKABLE OccURRENCE TO A Bett (4"°S. vi, 
384, 467.)—I, too, among the many remembrances 
of eye and ear, have seen and heard such a valedic- 
tion. On the night of Oct. 30,1841, when the Grand 
Armoury in the Tower was sheeted in flame from 
east to west, I stood before it as nearly as my 
position was endurable, gazing on the avenue of 
wooden pillars in its centre as they swayed and 
swung like a forest on fire, immediately under the 
clock-turret tottering above them; its chimes 
were sounding the three quarters after eleven, 
when, in the instant of their second stroke, the 
campanile — the time-teller whereof I had heard 
through more than seven-and-twenty years — 
reeled with the falling roof, and became silent for 
ever in the smoke and flame. A sight and a 
sound not easily to be forgotten. E.L.8 


“Patcutn ” (4™ §S, yi. 249, 399.) — Your corre- 
spondent gives a solution to the problem by quot- 
ing a passage from an American magazine. Need 
we go so far out of the way when we have our 
own word “ patch,” a paltry fellow, a ninny, from 
the Italian pazzo ? J. JEREMIAH. 

Horkey, A Harvest Supper (4S. vi. 387.)— 
This word is well known in Suffolk. Bloomfield 
has a poem entitled “The Horkey,” which is 
verfect mine of the provincialisms of the county. 
Herrick, who died 1674, has a poem, “ The Hock- 
cart, or Harvest Home,” printed in Professor 
Morley’s The King and the Commons, p. 25. In 
it these lines occur : — 

“ The harvest swains and wenches bound 
For joy to see the hock-cart crown’d.” 
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I would suggest that horkey is a corruption of 
hock-cart; and that hock-cart is the high-cart, 


from being well laden. In Bailey’s Dictionary we 


8 
have hock-tide, derived from the Saxon, meaning 
high-time—a festival celebrated in the second 
week after Easter. Hokday, in the same sense, 
also occurs in English Gilds, published by E. E. 
T. S., p. 385. 

After writing the above I referred to your 
Indexes, and found the question was asked by 
Lorp BRAYBROOKE twenty years ago (1"8. i. 263). 
Several answers were given, p. 457. One corre- 
spondent connects the word with hock-tide, a high 
festival; and one refers to Brand's Antiquities 
3. v. “ Hock-cart.” 

In a subsequent communication (53'S. vii. 166) 
all the previous sug 
satisfactory, and a correspondent suggests the 
but surely we may acquit 
rs of any acquaintance with 

W. D. SwEetrna. 


stions are pronounced un- 





Greek dpyie, or ies: 
Suffolk farm labour 
the Greek. 


Peterborough. 





In the Eastern Counties, the last load of the 
harvest is called the “‘horkey” load: the word 
being, I have no doubt, a corruption of haut « 
as that load is brought in with loud shouts to 
celebrate harvest home. Hence the succeeding 
harvest supper is called the “horkey,” or haut cri 
supper. In Staffordshire the following doggrel 
used to be sung, or shouted out, on bringing in 
the last load; but whether the custom still pre- 
yails, I know not: — 


«“ We's 1 land 1 wed 
1 and we’ve mow 
And ne ’ 
Have v rthr 4 


wed 
Harvest home!” 





Ayrpon Famtiy Arms (4% 1: 
in his Essay towards a History of Hexham (Aln- 


wick, 1823, p. 92), states as follows: — 


“Near the north door (of Hexham Abbey church) is a 
similar effigy, removed howev from its table. It is 
habited like the last, steel to the teeth, with cuirass, 
shield, helm, and hauberk. His shield is: Or, on a fess 
azure, three garbs proper—the arms of the Adens, of 
which family it is supposed this knight was a member. 
The name of Galfred de Avden, alone, occurs earls 
enough to d ve the distinction. His heir is mentioned 


ta de Neville. 
And adds in a foot-note : — 

Ir. Wallis, by what means we know not, stumbled 
on this figure as the effigy of Henry Beaufort, Duke of 
Somerset, who was taken prisoner at the battle of Hex- 
ham. Mr. Hutchinson corrects him, and suggests the 
Aydens, whose arms resemble those on the shield, while 
the Beauforts quartered the arms of England.” 





in the T 


I should be glad to know where your corre- 
spondent met with the armorial bearings described 
as borne by Avydon. 

Newcastle-on- yne, 


J. MANUEL. | 
} 


| “Tne Mryister’s Werner” (4 §, vi. 28, 
142, 263, 353.)—I am not able to prove that the 
“ Parson’s Son” is older than the “ Minister’s 
| Wether.” It must be fifty years since I heard it 
as a story from Lancashire and Somersetshire ser- 
vants. Ithappened “ once upon atime,” and I should 
think it could have happened only once, but 
| whether it first came from the inventor as a prose 
| story or a ballad I cannot say. One good of 
“N. & Q.” is to show us that the folk lore, super- 
stitions, proverbs, odd words, &c., which we 
thought belonged to our own corner of the land, 
are more generally common to the whole of it, 
and sometimes to Germany, Scandinavia and 
America. ». P. 


“Trars trike Dicx’s Hatsann” (4* §. vi. 
911, 258,308 [his is common enough in Craven. 
I think that it may have originated, like many of 
our popular sayings, from a character in some 
defunct farce or ballad-opera. 

We have also a proverb “ Queer as Tim’s wife 
looked when she hanged herself in a dishclout.” 
Is this saying known elsewhere? I have only 
heard it in Craven. Sometimes we say “ pale ” 
instead of “queer.” We have a vulgar proverb 
about “ black-puddings,” and also about the doings 
of one “ careful Abigail.” They are not quotable. 

STEPHEN JACKSON, 

The Flatts, Malham Moor, Craven. 


“Gop MADE Man,” Ete. (48. vi. 345, 426.)— 
Some years ago I sent to “ N. & Q.”a much better 
version of the lines contributed by F.S. I do 
not, however, remember their insertion, and pro- 
bably they never came to hand. My copy, which 
[ now append, was transcribed from the fly-sheet 
of a Bible that belonged to a pitman who resided 
near Hutton-Henry, in the county of Durham. 
He was a Methodist. I was sheltering in his 
house during a heavy shower; and whilst turning 
over the leaves of a huge folio Bible (one of Pub- 
lisher Hogg’s “number” books) I pitched upon 
the quatrain, and copied it. I subsequently found 
that the lines were well known in the pit villages. 
I believe they belong to the North of England:— 

“ God made bees, and bees made honey; 

God made man, and man made money ; 
Pride made the devil, and the devil made sin ; 
So God made a coal-pit to put the devil in.” 





I have another copy, which I took from a chalk- 
ing on an engine-house door near Houghton-le- 
Spring. It differs from the one above, but the 
variations are of no importance. 

The “artist” alluded to by F. S. may have 
come from the troupe of the late “ Billy Purvis” * 
(the north-country Richardson), and so have 
learnt the lines either in Durham or Northumber- 
land. James Henry Drxon. 


* Purvis is buried at Hartlepool ; his tomb has a cha- 
racteristic inscription. 
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“Tay Wisn was Fatuer,” etc. (4 8. iv. 
435; v. 106, 609; vi. 101, 312, 425.)—The pas- 
sage in Quintilian which Dr. RamaceE cannot 
find actually does occur in the place mentioned— 
i. e. (to avoid all possibility of typographical 
error) in the sixth book, second chapter, and fifth 
section of the Institutes, and there he will dis- 
cover it in the edition of Bonnell, 8vo, Lips. 1861, 
If Dr. RamaGeE cares to have references 
to parallel passages in Clemens Alexand., Galen, 
Cn ta Isidorus, Lampridius, Procopius, and 
Tacitus, I shall be happy to send them to him. 

H. W. CHANDLER. 


i. 259, 


Pemb, Coll. Oxon. 

“Toner Luck or Epennati” (4% S. vi. 278, 
832, 425.)—Referring to the authorship of the 
poem bearing the above title, and commencing— 

“God prosper long from being broke 
The luck of Edenhall,” 

I find in Chambers’s Book of Days (1864, ii. 523 

the following (after adverting to the supposition 

that it was written by the “ wild and hair-brained 

Duke of Wharton” comes this): “ The real author, 

however, was Lloyd, a boon companion of the 

duke.” What foundation is there for this state- 

ment, given in so authoritative a manner ? * 
Tuomas TuLty, Jun. 

Broughton, Manchester. 


“Tnat Man’s Farner,” etc. (4% 8. vi. 232, 
288.)—There ts more than meets the eye in this 
uestion as put by your correspondent, and Mr. 
Vy.1e must admit that the son of your father’s 
son may be your nephew. But this case is pro- 
vided against by a line which should stand before 
that which has been already given. The dis- 
tich is :— 





“ Brothers and sisters have I none, 
But that man’s father is my father’s son.” 
Here, though that may be a wise child who knows 
his own father, no superhuman effort of wisdom 
is required to enable the beholder to assert that 
the portrait must be that of none other than his 
son. 
Here is another similar nut to crack :— 
*“ John’s father was Dick’s son, 
What relation is Dick to John ?” 
Witrram Bares, 


Birmingham, 

Post-Prornecres (4 S. vi. 370, 396.) — 
Assenting to the CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN’s 
opinion of the homme de Sedan, as emphatically as 
I dissent from J. M.’s opinion of the homme de Ver- 
sailles (ibid. 381), he must allow me to question 
his being the original Deus ex machina fatidicd. 

Not that I assume the originality ; but in 1820, 


. 


[* A writer in the Gent. Mag. for Dec. 1791, p. 1079, 
states, “ I have good authority to say that ‘ The Luck of 
Edenhall’ was not written by the Duke of Wharton,”— 





Ep. ]} 








when Thistlewood was disappointed of his Cato 
Street coup d'état, and, instead of being impe- 
rialised, carted into the Tower with his accom- 
plices, one of them, who rejoiced in the name of 
“ Monument,” turned king’s-evidence. 

Talking it over with my dear old friend John 
Taylor in his editorial sanctum, I gravely men- 
tioned its correlation with Mother Shipton’s pro- 
phecy more than a hundred years old, but in 
very sooth not as many seconds — 

“ When the Monument shall come to the Tower, 

Then shall fall rebellion’s power.” 

The authenticity of this marvellous prophecy 
was at once accepted. It appeared in the same 
evening’s Sun, and in less than three days was 
“trumpeted” as loudly as the CHEVALIER’s Nos- 
tradamian by every provincial journal in the three 
kingdoms, while my friend was smothered with 
letters requesting to be informed in what edition 
of the venerable old lady’s predictions it was to be 
found. “In mine,” was my simple and summary 
reply —leaving him to settle it as best he could 
with his multitudinous correspondents, 

I am reasonably safe in engaging, when the 
genuine prophecy shall have been discovered, to 
match the CHEVALIER’S merle blanc with my cigne 
noir. But, without waiting for that indeter- 
minate event, I should really be glad to-tell him 
in propria persond how gratified I was with his 
version of Shakspere’s Julius Cesar, and, still 
more, with his prefatory observations on its story. 

E. L. 8. 


Writine In Cremer (4" S. vi. 320, 401.)— 
W. H. S. “ predicts” the practice of cipher- 
writing in connection with the new post cards 
(note! I would call them “ posugrams”); permit me 
to predict otherwise, for the reason that if there 
be any secret “ to hide and unfold,” the general 
public will use secret ink, There are at the pre- 
sent time two sorts of secret ink in the market, 
which, when dry, are invisible, but which under 
special treatment become clear to view. I could 
make several secret inks, each of which would 
require a different key to make visible, yet with- 


| out any “ learning” they would be made clear. 


Septimus Presse, F.C.S. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Works of Alexander Pope. New Edition including 
several Hundred Unpublished Letters and other New 
Materials, collected in part by the late Right Hon. John 
Wilson Croker. With Introductions and Notes by Rev. 
Whitwell Elwin. Vol. J. Poetry. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. (Murray.) 

We congratulate Mr. Murray, the editor, and the ad- 
mirers of Pope on the appearance of this first volume of 

a new edition of his works, which will do justice to the 
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poet and credit to English scholarship. Pope has been 
unfortunate in his editors; and Warburton, the first of 
these, as Mr. Elwin well observes, “‘ enjoyed the enormous 
advantage that he carried on the work in concert with 
the poet,” but his ambition to set himself above the poet 
led him to employ his sagacity less to discover than to 
distort the ideas of his author. The charge made against 
Warburton of tampering with Pope’s text and falsely 
pleading the authority of a “copy corrected by the au 
thor himself” is now, however, satisfactorily disproved 


by Mr. Elwin in the long and valuable introduction to | 
the present volume, We cannot follow Mr. Elwin in his | 


judicious exposure of the errors and defects of his prede- 
cessors. It was doubtless the recognition of these errors 
and defects on the part of Warburton, Warton, Bowles, 
and Roscoe that prompted the late Mr. Croker to under- 
take the task of purging the dross from the existing com- 
mentaries, and to employ his extraordinary power of 
penetrating the mysteries of our personal, political, and 
social history to the elucidation of the many obscure 


allusions scattered through the poet’s writings—more par- | 


ticularly his satires. For many years he pursued this 
object, and the result was a vast accumulation of curious 
materials now in the hands of the present editor. In the 


meanwhile, one not less sagacious than Mr. Croker, one | 


not less familiar with the pamphlets, literature, and secret 

history of Pope’s time, had had his attention called to 

Pope’s correspondence; and with a labour and patience 

rarely equalled, and a power of sifting evidence never 

excelled, did the late Mr, Dilke track Pope through all 

his tortuous courses, lay bare all the ramifications of his 

plot against Curl, and, however unwillingly, expose the 

net-work of Pope’s fraud, and “ bring out the dark traits 

of a dishonourable disposition with new and terrible 

force.” The acknowledgment. of the liberality with which 

Mr. Dilke placed all his papers, all his discoveries, at the 

service of Mr. Elwin, which that gentleman makes in his 

introduction to the volume before us, is alike creditable 

to them both. It will be seen from what we have stated 

how great are the claims of this new collection of Pope’s 

works to take its place as the standard edition of Pope. | 
That it will tend to increase his reputation as a poet can 
scarcely be expected, for in his own walk and style Pope 
is, and probably will ever remain, without arival. That it 
will lower him in our estimation as a man cannot be 
doubted; and as we follow the story of Pope’s cunning | 
and meannesses as detailed by Mr. Elwin in his interest- | 
ing preliminary essay, Pope's own words keep ringing in 

our ears— 


“ Destroy his fib or sophistry—in vain, 
The creature’s at his dirty work again.” 


We ought to add that this new edition will consist of ten 
volumes, of which four will be occupied with the poems, 
one with the prose works, five with the letters; in which | 
five volumes will be found many hundreds from Pope, | 
which have never before been printed. 


History of England from the Earliest to the Present Time. 
In Five Volumes. By Sir Edward L. Creasy, M.A., 
Emeritus Professor of History in University College, 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Volume II. 
completing the History during the Early and Middle | 
Ages. (Walton.) ; 

The second volume of Sir Edward Creasy’s work, 
which embraces the long and eventful period which 
intervened between the accession of the second Edward 
at the commencement of the fourteenth century, and the 
death of Richard the Third, fully sustains the expecta- 
tion raised by the first volume, namely, that Sir Edward 
would succeed in writing a history more full of practical 





and useful information than could be looked for in a 
mere handbook, and yet not one spread over so large a 
number of volumes as should confine its use to those to 
whom time and money are alike indifferent. Our author 
has made good use of the abundance of new materials 
which recent researches have brought to tight ; supplies 
ample references to those who may desire to investigate 
more fully any particular incident; and makes his useful 
volume yet more useful by the addition of a very full 
Index. 


Tue CuaAvucer Socrery is to continue its Essays 
next year. Part II. will contain John of Hoveden’s 
Practica Chilindri, and Nicholas Trivet’s French Life of 
Constance, the original of Chaucer’s Man-of-Law’s Tale, 
with translations by Mr. F. Norgate and Mr. E. Brock; 
Mr. Joseph Payne's Paper on the final e, showing that it 
was generally silent ; and perhaps Dr. Weymouth’s Paper 
on the Pronunciation of Anglo-Saxon and Early English, 
disputing some of the views of Mr. Alexander J. Ellis. The 
third Part of the Six-Text Chaucer will contain the Tales 
of the Man of Law, Shipman, Prioress, and Sir Thopas, 
with the Thopas end-link or Prologue of Melibeus. The 
issue of the separate Parts of the several MSS. will be 
suspended after the Man-of-Law’s Tale, until the Frank- 
lin’s Tale has been issued in the Six-Text. Copies (by 
Mr. W. H. Hooper) of the paintings in the Ellesmere MS. 
of the characters who tell the Tales will be issued next 
year. These nearly contemporary drawings help one 
much to realise Chaucer’s descriptions. 


DeatTuH or ArRCHDEACON Hate.—We regret to an- 
nounce the death of the Venerable William Hale Hale, 
Archdeacon of London and Master of the Charterhouse, 
which took place on Sunday last, Nov. 27. In Archdeacon 
Hale the Church of England has lost one of her most able 
and devoted sons, and historical literature a most accom- 
plished scholar. The two books which Archdeacon Hale 
edited for the Camden Society—*The Domesday of 
St. Paul’s,” and “ Register of the Priory of St. Mary, 
Warwick”—are masterpieces of antiquarian editorship. 
The Archdeacon was in his seventy-sixth year. 


Apotrne Bortricer.—Germany has just lost in this 


| accomplished scholar and poet, who has recently died at 


Lupari, one to whom she is greatly indebted for her ac- 


| quaintance with English Literature ; for to him she owes 


translations of Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, and 
Ossian. 

WE are glad to hear, on the authority of The Athe- 
neum, that Seiior Pascual de Gayangos is engaged in 
continuing the “Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and 
State Papers relating to the negotiations between Eng- 
land and Spain, preserved in the Archives at Simancas 
and elsewhere.” 


Tue Rev. J. Earle, ex-Professor of Anglo-Saxon, is 
reported to have resigned the editorship of the projected 


| edition of Chaucer’s Works for the Oxford University 


Delegates. 

Art a late sale in Northampton was a large Bible, 
printed in black-letter, date 1580. Inside was written : 
“The great Bible for Rothersthorpe Church.” 


Metz, by escaping bombardment, has her library and 


| museum still intact. Of 30,000 volumes of printed books, 


and 1,157 MSS., many date as far back as the tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. Some are 
beautifully illuminated, and others are historically valu- 
able, such as the “ Chronicles of Paul Ferry and Philippe 
de Vigneulles.” 

Mr. SKeEAt, says The Academy, is preparing an ela- 
borate edition of the Anglo-Saxon Gospel of St. Mark, 
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from all existing MSS. The work will practically be a 
continuation of Kemble’s A.S. Matthew, and, like it, will 
give the most important text in full, in parallel columns, 
with the readings of the less important MSS. at the foot 
of each page. Owing to the inaccuracy of former edi- 
tions, Mr. Skeat finds it necessary to work up all the 
texts from the MSS. themselves. 
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